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A Selected List of 


Music for Band 


BRILLIANT ARRANGEMENTS OF DISTINGUISHED CONTEMPORARY COMPOSERS 





ALLA MARCIA (From ‘Karelia Suite’ Op. 11)— LIFT EV’RY VOICE AND SING (Negro National Anthem)— 
Sibelius-Goldman J. R. Johnson-Cray 

AN AMERICAN RHAPSODY—Cherven-Revelli Full Band 1.00 Sym. Band 1.50 

ANDALUCIA—Lecuona-Yoder MALAGUENA—Lecuona-Yoder 

BERCEUSE AND FINALE (Firebird)—Stravinsky-Goldman MARCH (Love of the Three Oranges)—Prokofieff-Cray 

BOLERO RITMICO—Longas-Yoder MARCHE SARCASTIQUE (From “Hamlet’’)—Shostakovich-Cray 
Full Band 2.00 Sym. Band 3.00 PETITE SUITE—Tchaikovsky-Cray 

CARIBBEAN FANTASY—Morrissey THEME (Piano Concerto in A Minor)—Grieg-Yoder 

CONDOR PASA, EL (Inca Dance)—Robles-Yoder Full Band 1.00 Sym. Band 1.50 

CURTAIN RAISER AND COUNTRY DANCE—R. F. Goldman THEME (Piano Concerto in B Minor)—Tchaikovsky-Yoder 

DANSE RUSSE (Petrouchka)—Stravinsky-Goldman Full Band 1.00 Sym. Band 1.50 

GITANERIAS—Lecuona- Yoder TRIUMPHAL MARCH (Peter and the Wolf)—Prokofieff-Goldman 


FULL BAND $3.50—SYMPHONIC BAND $5.50 (Except where otherwise noted) 


and the recent BAMBOULA 


by John J. Morrissey 
(composer of “Caribbean Fantasy”) 
Full Band $5.00 Symphonic Band $7.50 


Music for Orchestra 


BY OUTSTANDING CONTEMPORARY COMPOSERS 




































































Small Full Grand 

Title and Composer Arranger Orch. Orch, Orch. 

FADD ALU CIAL Cw oscnsssscinscsssicesicnesscasnsersessiassorsicsbos Morton Gould .. 1.75 2.40 ee 
BOLERO RITMICO—Longgas ....... soi F. Guenther ......... 1.25 1.75 2.50 
COMPARSA, LA—Lecuona ...... Morton Gould ... LIS JK, | ree: 
*DANSE RUSSE ('’Petrouchka”)—Stravinsky F. Guenther ....... 1.25 1.75 2.50 
ORT Tere ain caine nsession sponta F. Guenther ......... 1.25 1.75 2.50 
DOWN SOUTH—Myddleton .............. Williams o... LFS 2.40 pee 
GITANA DE LOS OJOS VERDES V. "Granados ..F, Guenther ........ 1.25 1.75 2.950 
GITANERIAS—Lecuona ones Morton Gould .. 1.75 2.40 3.00 
GLOW-WORM—Lincke Morton Gould ... 1.00 1.50 2.00 
MEG Tees Warn NE assess scactcecscss svn sseceesodtcenth cc secscatass tana esgae tdeececantctocoes F. Guenther ........ 1.00 1.50 2.00 
LE POLICHINELLE (Punch)—Villa-Lobos F, Guenther ......... 1.00 1.50 2.00 
MALAGUENA—Lecuona Ferde Grofe ......... 195 2.40 3.50 
MAZURKA—Debussy F. Guenther ........ 1.00 1.50 2.00 
OISEAUX TRISTES (Sad Birds)—Ravel F. Guenther ......... 1.00 1.50 2.00 
PARADE OF THE WOODEN SOLDiERS—Jessel Morton Gould ... 1.25 1.75 2.50 
RONDALLA ARAGONESA (Jota)—E. Granados H. Byrns 1.25 a5 2.50 
*“ROUMANIAN RHAPSODY OP. 11, NO. 1—Enesco F. Guenther ........ 3.00 4.00 5.00 
SARI SELECTION—Kalman Langey aoe TS 45. || re es 
*SEVILLA—Albeniz F. Guenther ......... 1.25 1.78 2.90 
THEME FROM GRIEG’S PIANO CONCERTO IN A MINOR... ccc F. Guenther ........ 1.00 1.50 2.00 
THEME FROM TCHAIKOVSKY’S PIANO CONCERTO IN Bb MiNOR.......F. Guenther ....... 1.00 1.50 2.00 
*TRIUMPHAL MARCH (From “Peter and the Wolf’’)—Prokofieff....cccccsssn F. Guenther ........ 1.00 1.50 2.00 
UN SUENO EN GRANADA—F. Longas C. Lapham ............ 85 aS as 
VIENNESE PORCELAIN (Waltz Intermezzo)—John Bas oicccccssssssssssssssssssssnsssee F. Guenther .......... 1.00 1.50 2.00 
“WESTERN RHAPSODY—G. ae en eee w.«G. Kleinsinger ... 2.50 3.50 4.50 

» Cannilaniaas pints: Available } For Sale) 
and the new 
CORDOBA (from the Spanish Suite “Andalucia’’)—Lecuona....esssmssensen Merle J. Isaac... 1.75 2.40 3.50 


Available at your Music Dealer or from 


EDWARD B. MARKS MUSIC CORPORATION 


RCA BUILDING RADIO CITY NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 
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THE TEACHING AND ADMINISTRATION OF HicH ScHoot Music. 
Dykema and Gehrkens $4.40 


Music IN THE JuNIoR HicH Scuoot. Gehrkens , , . az 
Music IN THE GRADE ScHoots. Gehrkens ‘ ‘ ' . . 
THe New Scuoot Music HaNnpBoox. Dykema and Cundiff . 3.50 
Music INTEGRATION IN THE JUNIOR HicgH ScHoo.. Pitts « Gia 
THE ART OF THE CHORAL ConpbuctTor. Finn . , 4 .. ae 


Hoxtus Dann: His Life and Contribution to Music Education. 
DeJarnette 2.00 


Lyric Composition THROUGH IMPROVISATION. Schlieder 3.00 
PLainsonc. Clokey , . . ‘ : ‘ ‘ ‘ 39 
THE Buoyant Voice. Dunkley . ‘ : ‘ ° . 1.60 
SONG AND Lire. Tomlins , , ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ « tae 


More THAN A Pircu Pire. Davis . ; ‘ ‘ : ; 2.00 











USE THESE TEXTS 





I'inst Forty Lessons iN HARMONY. Andersen . ‘ P . $1.50 
SECOND Forty Lessons IN HARMONY. Andersen . ‘ ~~ 2a 
STRICT AND FREE COUNTERPOINT. Andersen . ‘ . . haa 
MopeErRN Resources (modern harmony) Andersen. ‘ . he 
PRACTICAL ORCHESTRATION (illustrated) Andersen. , . 3.90 


Exptorinc Music (text on musical understanding) Jones and 
Bailey . ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ . ; ‘ ‘ ‘ . 1.68 


A Story or Music (music appreciation reader) Barbour and 
Freeman (also The Key, companion workbook, 60c) . . 1.60 


STUDENT’s WorKBooK oF MusicaL Tureory. Haddon and 
Walters . ; : ‘ , E ‘ = , . 45 


Hic ScuHoot Harmony. Dethier . , ' P ‘ . 50 
B. . A / & HEADQUARTERS FOR MODERN MATERIALS OF MUSIC EDUCATION 
’ e 44 ¢ 285 COLUMBUS AVENUE, BOSTON, 16, MASSACHUSETTS 
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BOOSEY 
AND 


HAWKES 


‘Band 
Recordings 






( his will be welcome news to 
those people who have been asking for 
good band records. And these are good. 


BOOSEY AND HAWKES has obtained 
the services of some of the finest bands 
of the British Army such as the Grena- 
dier, Welsh, Irish and Scots Guards 
You will thrill to the perfect perform- 
ance of these groups playing such works 
as the following: 


Ist Suite in Eb 


(Holst) 
2nd Suite in F 
(Holst) 
Vanished Army 
(Alford) 


Manx Overture 
(Haydn Wood) 


On the Quarterdeck 
( Alford) 


and many others 


YOUR DEALER has these records in 
stock, but if he cannot give you com- 
plete service write to us for a catalog. 


Boosey and Hawkes 


P.O. Box 418 — Lynbrook, New York 
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O* this Friday afternoon in 
June when we are finishing 
work on. this schools in. all 
parts of the country are completing 
their school-year sessions. By four 
o'clock this afternoon—in every time 
belt—millions of pupils, from  kin- 
dergarten small fry to high school 
teen agers, will have returned home 
to parents who, with varying de- 
grees of pleasant anticipation or re- 
signed reluctance, must now take 
over responsibility for the daytime 
periods that for many months have 
been directed by teachers. What to 
do with ’em? Put ’em to work? Turn 
‘em loose? Send ’em to camp? Well, 
say the teachers, it is high time for 
some of those parents to assume 
greater responsibility for the devel- 


issue, 


opment of their own kids .. . let 
them find out for themselves just 
how much fun it is to have them 


around all day. 


In their empty classrooms teachers 
perform last minute duties... turn 
in roll books . . . check in supplies 
and equipment... keys to the prin- 
cipal’s office farewells to other 
teachers farewells to the 


prin- 
cipal, sometimes with reluctance, 
sometimes with relief the last 


armful of personal belongings into 
the trunk compartment of the car 

. the last view of the school build- 
ing until next September. And now 


what? 


that the teacher’s va 
period, its adequacy and 
proper employment, is one of the 
most important ingredients in an ef- 
fective education program. When 
teachers go on vacation they are not 
merely getting physical relief from 
manual labor. Nor are they simply 
giving their brains 


We believe 
cation 


from intel 
lectual pursuits. There is something 
far more important than 


rest 


either ol 





these. They are (or should be) doing 
something with and to themselves 
that will provide a recharge of drive 
and enthusiasm in their work when 
they return to it in the fall. 


In the minds of far too many citi- 
zens the word “teaching” implies a 
simple process of dishing out a cafe- 
teria-like assortment of information 
and knowledge. Actually, the busi- 
ness of imparting facts is an easy 
job. Too many teachers, themselves, 
are of the mistaken impression that 
they are teaching when all they are 
doing is serving as poorly-animated 
substitutes for source and reference 
books. Anyone with a_ reasonable 
amount of training can throw a 
bunch of facts at a classroom full of 
kids. But to make certain that sub- 
ject matter becomes an integral, liv- 
ing, creative part of a young citizen 
is something else again. 


What makes youngsters eager to 
learn? Certainly no one or even sev- 
eral replies can adequately answer 
such a question but we do believe 
that of all the ingredients of ef- 
fective education one of the most 
powerful is that of the pupil’s want- 
ing to learn what the teacher is of- 
fering because he thinks that the 
teacher, himself, is a good pattern to 
emulate. 


And what makes a teacher a good 
pattern? Again, no one or several re- 
plies will suffice but certainly one of 
the strongest would be, “The teacher 
must be a person who is truly a citi- 
zen of the world in which he 


one knows, 


lives 

and 
has warm appreciation of the design 
of everyday 


who understands, 


living outside the class- 
How can any edu- 
cate young people as concerns social, 


room.” teacher 
political, and economic forces in to 
day’s living and its total culture un 
less the himself is not only 
to take at least an 
occasional dip in the stream of that 


living? 


teacher 
willing but eager 
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We sit here and wonder just what 
all of those teachers who are leaving 
classrooms this afternoon are going 
to do with themselves this summer. 
Home to rest . . . car trips east, west, 
north, and south to school for 
more hours toward an advanced de- 
gree summer jobs in camps, 
stores, offices, and hotels . . . as much 
time at a resort as can be afforded 
—with the usual odds on romance. 
Well, the field of choice is just the 
same as it is for all the rest of the 
people who make their living an any 
one of thousands of occupations. 

Wherever they go, whatever they 
do, our first hope is that they will 
meet, become acquainted with, and 
enjoy a lot of people who are not 
teachers. In our opinion, teachers on 
vacation should get just as far away 
from teaching as possible and forget 
about it for the time being. It will 
make them better teachers for next 
school year. And something else is 
important, too. If a lot of teachers 
are thoroughly mixed in with a lot 
of insurance salesmen, storekeepers, 
architects, electricians, doctors, bar- 
bers, and mechanics much good will 
be done for education in 
community, 


every 
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Davis Shuman chooses a trombone for “tone color” 
and his selection is Olds —for the finest intonation 
and unparalleled versatility. The Olds trombone is 
an instrument to please the most exacting technician 
by reason of its meticulous workmanship . . . and to 
inspire the most discriminating artist by its smooth 


action, richer tone quality and greater response. 


F. E. OLDS & SON, LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
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Music Training for 


Classroom Teachers 


JAMES L. MURSELL 





An eminent author of books on education pays tribute to 


the thinking and writing of some of his colleagues in this 


discussion of a cogent problem. 





HE issue of how to give the 

classroom teacher a_ tolerable 
working equipment in music is a 
very live one among music educa- 
tors, and for a good reason. The 
specialist is spread exceedingly thin. 
She cannot do nearly all the teach- 
ing that is needed to make the 
music program go as it should. Un- 
less a goodly portion of the work 
is done by the classroom teacher it 
will not be done at all. So the prob- 
lem is a cogent one, involving noth- 
ing less than the effectiveness and 
broad success of the music program. 
Music educators are perfectly well 
aware of all this, and they worry 
about it a good deal. But in trying 
to tackle the situation they are dis- 
playing an amazing amount of 
cramped thinking, unimaginative 
planning, hopeless proposals, and 
rigidly fixed ideas. Yet the true soiu- 
tion is feasible, obvious, and ex- 
tremely attractive. 

The average prospectus or syl- 
labus for the musical training of 
classroom teachers usually starts off 
with various noble and high-sound- 
ing objectives. Music, it is pointed 
out, is an important subject and also 
extremely good for people. It affords 
opportunities for creative self-expres- 
sion; it promotes emotional balance 
and stability; it is a socializing in- 
fluence; it is a major factor in every- 
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day experience and a_ significant 
element in our culture. And_ so 
forth. All very true! So far, so good. 
In fact, excellent! 

Having gotten past these uplifting 
thoughts, we come to the real busi- 
ness of the proposition. How are 
these classroom teachers, some of 
of whom may have had at some time 
a few bad music lessons which did 
not take, but most of whom know 
nothing about the subject and are 
scared of it to boot, to be equipped 
to bring this wonderful area of ex- 
perience and learning effectively in- 
te contact with the lives of children? 
This, of course, is the nub of the 
matter, and at once the whole atmos- 
phere changes. 

The vital thing, or so one gathers 
from the syllabus, is for the class- 
room teacher to acquire a mastery 
of minimum essentials in the so- 
called fundamentals of music. They 
must know the letter names of the 
lines and spaces, the bass and trebie 
clefs, the most commonly used time 
signatures and key signatures. They 
must be able to find do, to use a 
pitch pipe, to beat time in a con- 
ventional pattern, to spell out a few 
tunes on the piano, to sing a few 
children’s songs after a fashion, and 

1Ray N. Faulkner and Helen E. Davis, 
Teachers Enjoy the Arts. American Council 
on Education, 1943. 





perhaps be able to identify triads 
and dominant sevenths. They must 
be shown some routine techniques 
for handling music with groups of 
children. Of course there are varia- 
tions upon this menu, and not all 
the items are listed here. But what 
has been said is fairly representative. 
It is a fine example of a meal of saw- 
dust, husks, shavings, and sand, and 
about as far removed from the high- 
flying objectives as anything that the 
wit of man could well devise. 

That it is entirely possible to 
serve up an altogether more inviting 
and nutritious ration is very well 
shown by a book which I recom- 
mend to all who wrinkle their brows 
over how to bring music within the 
scope of the classroom teacher. Its 
title is Teachers Enjoy the Arts." 
It is brief, practical, and to the 
point. The mental effort it demands 
is not great. It is in bright contrast 
to the usual Sad-Sack syllabus. I 
think it has the answer. 

The book describes a scheme of 
summer workshop activities for 
teachers in service. The graphic and 
plastic arts and the dance are in- 
volved as well as music, but the 
same basic idea applies to all of 
them. Moreover that idea would go 
considerably better in the curricular 
set-up of a college than under the 


(Continued on page 24) 








ORE than ever before, 


most 

parents are eager for their 
children to acquire musical experi- 
ence and a technique in playing a 
musical instrument. Thousands of 
children are “taking” or “getting” 
music lessons, either in the home or 
in the school, but are they com- 
pletely happy in their study? Is the 
parent doing his part of the job in 
helping the pupil derive full meas- 
ure of spiritual and emotional bene- 
fit from his music? I think not. And 
once again I indict the parent as 
failing to help the child in his 
first and perhaps most trying year of 
music lessons. 

Frequently parents will engage a 
music teacher to come to the home, 
and then will shed further responsi- 
bilities toward the child’s music les- 
sons. It is then that the parent be- 
comes a problem to the teacher and 
to the student. Repeatedly parents 
impede the progress of a musically 
talented student, and even hinder or 
defeat any progress that the not so 
musical student might achieve. 

Because music for a child really 
begins in his cradle days, the mother 
is the child’s first teacher and inspi- 
ration. The parent must continue to 
be that guiding force and stimula- 
tion in the home instead of expect- 
ing the teacher, who sees his pupil 
only once during the week, to be the 
only source of inspiration to him. 
The teacher, of course, does have his 
share of the responsibility, but he 
cannot supervise practice 
every day in the week. 

And practicing need not be a 
source of family irritation or conflict 
if the parent first understands the 


periods 
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Problem Parents 


WILLIAM KREVIT 





In the March-April issue of The Music Journal, Mr. Krevit 


considered the case of the “Problem Pupil’? and now he 


comments on problem parents. 





technical and emotional problems 
facing the beginning student, and 
then fully cooperates to help his 
child overcome the initial obstacles 
in acquiring the fairly proficient 
technique it takes to make music en- 
joyable and meaningful for him. 

Laurence K. Frank, director of the 
C. Zachry Institute of Human De- 
velopment, in a radio broadcast on 
the “Child’s World” program with 
Helen Parkhtrst last May 7, said, 
that “without parental interest and 
encouragement few children at the 
outset would continue through the 
initial stages of music lessons to the 
time when they can begin to enjoy 
playing an instrument.” 


Parental Shortcomings 


Now I, too, after teaching music 
to children for over twenty years, am 
fully convinced that the practice 
problems in the home stem from 
parents who can roughly be catego- 
rized as (1) unsympathetic, (2) ig- 
norant, (3) indifferent, (4) misguid- 
ed, and (5) emotionally disturbed. 

1. As an expression of parental 
authority, the unsympathetic parent 
often forces the child to practice 
against his wish. The unsympathetic 
parent belittles, embarrasses, and 
discourages the child, instead of 
building self-esteem and confidence. 
The unsympathetic parent nags and 
reprimands the child, instead of 
using patience, encouragement, and 
the proper motivation to start him 
off on his practice period at home. 

2. The ignorant parent punishes 
the child, distracts him in various 
ways, is sometimes absent from home 


at practice hour, but expects the 
youngster to practice voluntarily. 

3. The indifferent parent does 
not establish a routine for the child, 
and so the practice hour is a catch- 
as-catch-can affair. She permits poor 
radio programs to interfere with the 
routine practice hour and then al- 
lows lessons to be missed for trivial 
reasons. 

4. The misguided parent is over- 
anxious, yet also unaware of the 
mental and technical problems fac- 
ing the beginning student, and so 
expects musical progress to be made 
much too rapidly, often against the 
natural limitations of the young 
student. 

5. And finally, the emotionally 
disturbed parent is one who uncon- 
sciously creates a negative home en- 
vironment and is, therefore, herself 
the underlying cause of failure in 
some music students. 

In the face of such handicaps to 
some children and such great annoy- 
ance to most teachers in the music 
profession, what can we music teach- 
ers really do to alleviate conditions 
in the home, so that a better adjust- 
ed student comes to our lessons? 

There are two methods of ap- 
proach, and they are interchange- 
able. One is the personal approach; 
the other the parent-teacher studio 
meeting. But before we discuss these 
two methods of parent enlighten- 
ment, the teacher’s own attitudes to- 
ward the problem parent are an im- 
portant factor to consider. 

We must be sympathetic and ob- 
jective ourselves before we can even 
begin to help the parents of our stu- 


- (Continued on page 26) 
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Music in VA Hospitals 


JEAN TENNYSON 





A cause that steadily increases in importance is that of the 


country’s social responsibility to veterans in hospitals. Miss 


Tennyson’s remarks should be action-provoking. 





ITH 125 veterans’ hospitals 

in operation throughout the 
country, and the construction of 75 
more already authorized, I can’t over- 
emphasize the enormous responsi- 
bility that falls on those of us who 
can in any way make life pleasanter 
for the men in these hospitals. 
There are several well-organized 
programs now, but the field has 
hardly been touched. 

The music teachers, choir direc- 
tors, band leaders, and singers who 
live in communities reasonably close 
to a veterans’ hospital could help a 
gerat deal by volunteering just a 
little of their time each week to 
entertain or instruct our veterans. 

It was easy enough to be patriotic 
during the war and immediately 
thereafter, but the need for patriot- 
ism is even greater now that the 
flag-waving has ceased. You won't 
find all of your neighbors doing this 
sort of work now, and you might 
not get as much cooperation as you 
expect. Then again, there might 
well be very little public recognition 
of your efforts. Although it is in- 
evitable that you will encounter 
hospital red-tape, the ultimate satis- 
faction received from sharing your 
talent with someone who, after all, 
risked his life for you will be your 
special and invaluable reward. 

On a large map in my studio in 
Steinway Hall each hospital is 
marked by a colored pin, the differ- 
ent colors representing the number 
of concerts that I have been able to 
arrange in the different hospitals. I 
cannot tell you the wonderful satis- 
faction I feel when I am able to 
change a pin or add a new one. And 
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when I read the reports that come 
to me from the different hospitals 
and the 190 artists who are on my 
list, I am grateful for this unique 
opportunity for service. 

As National Chairman of the Art- 
ists Programs for Hospitalized Vet- 
erans Music Service, I follow the 
itineraries of all these 190 artists, 
and when they are singing or play- 
ing in a town near a vet hospital a 
concert is arranged. As I write this, 
the one hundred twenty-fifth con- 
cert is being planned and will be 
held at Halloran Hospital, at which 
time the boys there will hear Gladys 
Swarthout, Eugene List, Josephine 
Antoine, De Paur Infantry Chorus, 
and Robert Weede. These famous 
artists will visit the wards, sing re- 
quest numbers, lead community 
singing, and generally offer a pro- 
gram of entertainment that would 
cost a small fortune were it staged 
at Carnegie Hall or the Metropol- 
itan Opera House. 


Everyone’s Opportunity 


Now this is all very fine, but the 
number of concerts that can be so 
arranged (and I hope to expand 
this program) is obviously and in- 
evitably limited. Even with all these 
artists you can see that their tours 
do not permit them to sing at very 
many of the vet hospitals, some of 
which are located far from any city 
normally attracting a first-rate mu- 
sic program. And this is where every- 
one can help. 

I am a firm believer in the theory 
that music should be enjoyed. Some- 
times I think we miss our goal in 





becoming so esoteric and hypercriti- 
cal as to care to listen to only those 
rare, inspired, and flawless perform- 
ances which draw extravagant ac- 
claim of listeners and critics. The 
boys in these hospitals want and 
need to hear and participate in 
good music. But this doesn’t mean 
that only top-flight professional mu- 
sicians can do a good job of this. 
Teachers and amateur musicians can 
accommodate hospitals nearest their 
homes by volunteering their services 
to whoever in the hospital is respon- 
sible for providing entertainment for 
the patients. It’s as simple as that. 
The Veterans Administration can- 
not solicit their services, but there’s 
nothing to prevent an artist from 
going directly and immediately to 
the nearest unit and offering to per- 
form. Or perhaps they can conduct 
small classes in music appreciation 
or provide individual instruction. 
But most important, they can bring 
music into the lives of the boys. 

When I hear certain music critics 
—amateur and_professional—discus- 
sing a particular performance, even 
praising it, I sometimes wonder how 
much they really liked listening to 
it. I am reminded of a cartoon I 
saw recently portraying an ad man 
who had exhausted the usual phrases 
extolling perfumes, including every 
conceivable reason for its use, and 
had come up with the slogan to end 
all slogans: “It smells good.” The 
humor was simple and direct, and 
the point well taken. After all, what 
more can you say of a perfume? And 
by the same token what more can 
we ask of music than that it be en- 


(Continued on page 27) 
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Wi: AT Boosey and Hawkes are convinced that the full score, like the automobile, is 


here to stay. We have decided that from now on ALL band compositions, regardless of 


the type or difficulty of the music} will have full scores included as a regular part of the 
instrumentation. 


The first of these are off the presses. Write for sample full scores. 


* except marches 





for full scores look to BOOSEY 2nd A AWKES 


668 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK e 411 WEST 7TH ST., LOS ANGELES e 64 EAST JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO 











Publication of full scores is not a new policy of Boosey and Hawkes. A total 
of 56 band numbers with full scores are presently available! Write for list. 
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Decline and Fall of Ohio | 





Educators have had much to say about the role and re- 


sponsibility of the radio industry 


Their 


in education. 


comments are frequently uncomplimentary to those who 


direct the policies of radio. This reprint from Variety pre- 


sents viewpoints that are indicative of the thinking of the 


“professional” field in the direction of education. It ap- 


pears here with the permission of Variety. 





5 ew Institute for Education by 

Radio, the granddaddy of radio 
conferences, began doddering this 
year, The decline in vigor which has 
been setting in for several years be- 
came painfully evident at the 18th 
annual, four-day session which end- 
ed last night. It was reflected in a 
sad slump in turnout (700 as com- 
pared with 1,200 in 1947). The in- 
dustry brushoff was more evident 
than ever. For most of the few in- 
dustry key figures who did show up, 
the Ohio State University sponsored 
institute sang its song of status quo 
for the last time. They won’t be 
around, they said, for another re- 
prise. 

Some of the industry spokesmen, 
steamed up over “beatings” they've 
taken in past years at the hands of 
educators, had the belated satisfac- 
tion of sounding off, but even thev 
had a feeling it was too late for it 
to do much good. The general paral- 
ysis creeping over the event could 
only be ascribed, the consensus went, 
to perpetuation of past evils. The 
sources of old erines were still vres- 
ent: multiplicity of concurrent van- 
els, old-hat discussions. unchallene- 
ine tonics, lack of showmanshin. too 
little effort to resolve attitudes or 
objectives. (The no-resolution rule 
was still in effect.) This time there 
was the added beef that the institute 
had all but shut its eves to television. 

In contrast to hevday years when 
top radio brass junketed to Dr. 1 
Keith Tvler’s powwow. the 1048 af- 
fair failed even to Inre its old stand- 
by, Mutual prexy Edear Kobak. The 
National Association of Broadcast- 
ers sept only Pat Griffith, new direc- 
tor of women’s activities An FCC 
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faithful, Commissioner Clifford Durr, 
flanked by Dallas Smythe and 
Charles Clift, was around for the 
full session, but (by choice) entered 
no voice except to make a few in- 
formal remarks to the National As- 
sociation of Educational Broadcast- 
ers’ annual meeting. 

Key network people who showed 
—the list was headed by ABC’s Rob- 
bert Saudek (only web veepee on 
hand), NBC’s Sterling Fisher, CBS’ 
Lyman Bryson and Mutual’s Elsie 
Dick—got called on to double in 
brass, most of them being tapped for 
two to three panel stints each. But 
the typical feeling of the webbers, 
as expressed by one, was “You don’t 
see top educators like Dr. Conant 
and Dr. Hutchins here. Why should 


>) 


top networkers turn out? 


Some Straight Talk 


On the credit side, the institute 
offered some conscientious efforts by 
production-side people (the nearest 
thing to industry “biggies” there) to 
give the educators practical instruc- 
tion and constructive tips on public 
service programming. One of the 
best of these was freelance director 
Mitchell Grayson’s demonstration 
(using Ohio State U. dramatic stu- 
dents) of how to put an air show 
together. A 17-year veteran of IER 
sessions called it the “most helpful” 
how-to-do stanza he’d seen. 

One of the agenda’s most promis- 
ing items, from an industry stand- 
point, however failed to generate 
fireworks. New Republic critic Saul 
Carson rounded up Saudek, Earle 
McGill, Radio Directors Guild 
prexy; Erik Barnouw, Radio Writ- 


ers Guild prez; Nelson Case, New 
York chapter head of AFRA, and 
Natalie Flatow, Girl Scouts radio di- 
rector, for a “Critical Look at Radio 
Criticism.” If the panelists felt like 
tearing the crix apart, they hardly 
showed it. Criticism is healthy, they 
agreed; the radio critic has a tough 
job keeping up with everything 
that’s on the air, and, on the whole, 
he does a fair job. 

Aside from what the delegates ab- 
sorbed in galloping through the 
usual gamut of panels on agricul- 
tural, children’s, women’s, religious, 
music, school and_ veterans’ pro- 
grams, they perhaps came away with 
meatiest advice from a National Or- 
ganizations panel set up by Lucille 
Clarke, Red Cross radio director. In 
particular, Leslie Harris, Benton & 
Bowles ad agency radio exec, tossed 
the planners of fund-raising appeals 
some straight talk. The current con- 
test trend is going to have to be 
“controlled,” he said; contests are 
often made too complicated, and 
make the mistake of pitting local 
stations against one another. Organ- 
izations, he declared, need to “‘exer- 
cise more showmanship” in present- 
ing their radio ideas and need to 
slant their plugs for specific shows. 

Absence of ad agency people, ex- 
cept for Harris and Olga Druce of 
B & B, was in striking contrast to 
former institute years. Of the “prac- 
tical” broadcasters on hand, virtu- 
ally all were on the program or pro- 
duction level. Many a panel partici- 
pant planed in for his scheduled ap- 
pearance and ducked out as soon as 
respectfully possible. 

If Ohio’s tired but tested format 
survives another go-around, it'll 
probably be without the aid of in- 
dustry elements of any rank. 


* * * * 


HE Eighteenth Institute for 

Education by Radio went on 
the books as the one at which the 
broadcasting industry, at long last, 
struck back at perennial denuncia- 
tions of commercial radio by educa- 
tors. Steamed up by long smoulder- 
ing resentment, the industry repre- 
sentatives came here for last week- 
end’s session with blood in their 
eyes. Their bitter blasts at the open- 
ing general reverberated 
through the four-day agenda. At the 
annual institute banquet, the educa- 


session 
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Expanding Cello Repertoire 


EDMUND KURTZ 





The growth of the field of cello literature in recent years 


is commented upon by a foremost exponent of this ver- 


satile instrument. 





T WAS only a hundred years 

after the violin was more or less 
standardized in its present form that 
Stradivarius, then in middle life, 
produced what he considered the 
perfect cello. Already a few com- 
posers had begun to write for the 
violin as a solo instrument, but the 
lack of perfect celli retarded compo- 
sitions for it, and it was not until 
the nineteenth century, when a 
great number of virtuoso cellists sud- 
denly appeared on the scene, that 
there was any improvement in the 
situation as far as the literature was 
concerned. 

With the advent of these virtuosi, 
however, composers started writing 
for the cello as a solo instrument, 
and it was at this time that the great- 
er part of the solos heard today were 
composed. The artist who probably 
did more than any other to influ- 
ence composers in favor of the cello 
was Pablo Casals, whose debut in 
1898 ushered in a new era as far as 
the instrument was concerned. In- 
spired by the knowledge of its capa- 
bilities, as well as by the great ad- 
vance in technique displayed, con- 
temporary composers took as their 
models nineteenth century composi- 
tions and began writing in greater 
volume and with a more compre- 
hensive grasp of the technical and 
emotional resources of the cello. 

Stravinsky, Honegger, Prokofieff, 
and Hindemith have written music 
for the cello ranging from sonatas, 
suites, and variations to small inci- 
dental pieces, such as elegies and bar- 
baric dances. Rachmaninoff wrote 
some beautiful works (comparable 
to his piano compositions) for this 
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instrument, including a_ sonata 
which is one of the most effective in 
cello literature. Richard Strauss, in 
his Don Quixote, fully exploited the 
possibilities of the instrument. It is 
regrettable that Rachmaninoff did 
not contribute a concerto for the 
cello, and seems too late to hope 
that Strauss will ever compose one. 
Now that composers have discov- 
ered this new medium of expression 
it is to be hoped that they will con- 
tinue to add to its literature. 
Samuel Barber’s concerto in 1946, 
Darius Milhaud’s last year, and 
Khachaturian’s this year are surely 
three great contributions to every 
cellist. Next year we are to have a 
new work of Heitor Villa-Lobos. 


Cellists Not Blameless 


It must be admitted that the 
cellists of today are not entirely 
blameless as far as repertoire is con- 
cerned. Because there are relatively 
few opportunities for cellists to ap- 
pear as soloist with orchestra, there 
is a tendency to try to insure success 
by performing a work which has 
already proved its appeal to the 
public. While it may be true that 
an audience responds more enthusi- 
astically to a work with which it is 
reasonably familiar, it is undeniable 
that we have been guilty of satiating 
them with concerti, some of which 
are really beautiful but have been 
heard far too often. The Haydn, 
Saint-Saens, and Dvorak, together 
with handful of briefer works, 
some of them transcriptions, are 
played so often that many otherwise 
well-informed musicians and com- 






mentators still insist that the litera- 
ture composed for the cello is piti- 
fully meager, whereas considering 
the small number of first-class cellists 
before the public today, the present 
repertoire compares quite favorably 
with that for either the violin oi 
the piano. I am sure that if the cello 
works of the great composers who 
are better known for their piano 
or orchestral works were played 
more often, they would achieve a 
well-deserved popularity. It is in 
this field that I feel cellists them- 
selves have been remiss, as part of 
their function surely is to educate 
and familiarize the public with a 
large enough variety of works that 
they will not lose interest. 

I am happy to have been able to 
play, either as world premieres or as 
first performances in this country, 
such interesting new works as the 
“Elegie” of Milhaud, Adagio and 
Variations of Respighi, a Honegger 
Sonatina, the Lopatnikoff “Sonata,” 
and the Milhaud, Hindemith, and 
Khachaturian concerti. It has been 
my experience that these new works, 
far from not being of interest to 
the general public, have met with 
enthusiastic response. 

The standard editions of great 
cello works have been somewhat at 
fault in hindering the artist from 
enjoying the same instrumental free- 
dom as do violinists and pianists. 
In many of these editions the com- 
poser’s original markings and _ indi- 
cations have become so obscured by 
false dynamics and illogical bowings 
and finger indications that it is im- 
possible for the artist to discover 
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CHORAL 


(All I Want For Christmas Is)—MY TWO FRONT TEETH 
By Don Gardner — Arr. by Joseph Wood 
A whimsical song about the youngster whose request to Santa was very simple — yet impossible to fill! 
SSA W3338 18¢ SATB W7517 20¢ TTBB W8011 20¢ 


AN OFFERING (A Cappella) SSA W3334 15¢ 
By Ralph L. Baldwin — Arr. by F. Campbell-Watson 
A posthumous setting of great charm which makes a perfect prologue for a concert — we suggest 
doing it behind closed curtains for an added effect. 


THE LORD WILL COME SATB W3329 18¢ By Robert Elmore 


The prize-winning anthem in the 1947 contest sponsored by The Friends of Harvey Gaul. Mr. Elmore 
is well-known in the field of church music and this inspired composition justly deserves the award. 


VICTOR HERBERT FAVORITES Piano Selection $1.00 Arr. by Claire Stafford 


This is a new arrangement, specifically designed as a one piano accompaniment for all the various 
choral settings of the popular medley of Victor Herbert’s songs. Previously published accompaniments 
include piano duet, two pianos — four hands, orchestra and band. 


Twn 
BAND 
BAND PAGEANTRY 


Five “Half-Time”’ Field Shows 
Compiled and Adapted by HAL BERGAN 


The Conductor’s Manual gives full directions for the organization and presentation of a marching band. 
The first part is concerned chiefly with the step by step development of the band, covering every 
essential detail of construction and maintenance. The second part contains five complete pageants, 
involving seventeen different formations, plus additional information for building origina! formations 
and pageants. The third section is the conductor's score for the music used. 











An important timesaving factor is the inclusion of a diagram of each formation in the individual bands- 
men’s parts. All of these instrumental parts and the Conductor’s Manual are now off the press. 
Conductor’s Manual $1.50 Each Part 40¢ 
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ORCHESTRA 
OL’ KAINTUCK—Overture By Eric DeLamarter 


An overture by one of our foremost native composers, based on two authentic Kentucky Mountain 
airs. This work is a superb blending of fine source material and master craftsmanship in scoring. 
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Young music students are sometimes unaware of the variety of ap- 


proaches to the building of a successful singing career. Mr. Cassel 


makes practical and stimulating suggestions. 





Building a Career in Opera 


QUARTER of a century ago 
most people in this country 
believed that it was impossible for 
a singer to have a successful career 
without being on the active roster of 
the Metropolitan Opera. The magic 
words “of the Metropolitan Opera 
Association” after the singer’s name 
meant all the difference throughout 
the country between attracting a 
capacity audience and having a 
practically empty house. At that 
time the radio was just beginning 
to be perfected and had not become 
a necessity in every home. ‘Therefore, 
the people in cities throughout the 
United States did not have an oppor- 
tunity to hear an artist until ne 
made a personal appearance in their 
city or town, and could only form 
an idea of the importance of a 
singer by the fact that the Met had 
put its stamp of approval on him. 
It is true that some of the best- 
remembered singers of twenty-five 
years ago never graced the boards 
of the Metropolitan, however, and 
others who there had made 
their reputations first in either the 
Manhattan or the Chicago Opera 
Houses. Mary Garden and Lina 
Cavalieri were two of the most fa- 
mous prima donnas of their time, yet 
both of them came from the Man- 
hattan, and Galli Curci caused 2 
sensation when she sang at the Chi- 
cago Opera two years before she 
ever came to New York. She became 
so well known, however, that New 
York critics actually went to Chica- 
go to hear her. Both the Manhattan 
and the Chicago Opera owed much 
of their fame to the publicity they 
received by trying to compete with 
the Metropolitan,and their singers 
were ballyhooed to the skies in an 


sang 
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WALTER CASSEL 
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effort to boost the stock of the opera 
companies. However, the fact re- 
mained that the name of the Met- 
ropolitan carried the most prestige. 

Radio recordings and sound pic- 
tures have completely changed the 
attitude of the majority of Amer- 
icans, who are musically minded 
now to an extent that no one would 
ever have imagined possible before 
these media appeared on the scene. 
In the first place, good music has 
been brought into practically every 
home by radio and recordings, and 
people have had a chance to judge 
the artists for themselves. Then, 
having heard them so many times 
in the intimacy of their homes, they 
have come to look upon them as 
their personal friends. It follows nat- 
urally that when one of these popu- 
lar favorites arrives to give a concert 
the listeners all want to go to see 
him in person. They are no longer 
buying an unknown quantity as far 
as the music is concerned, and like 
the feeling that they are going to 


hear someone whom they have dis- 
covered for themselves and_ prefer 
to other singers. The same principle 
holds true for stars who have made 
their reputation in tie movies. It is 
well illustrated by the case of Jascha 
Heifetz who played in the Holly- 
wood bowl one year to a very small 
audience. During the. next few 
months he made a picture, and the 
next time he played at the Bowl it 
was entirely sold out. The violinist, 
through the movies, had established 
a personal contact which he never 
could have by merely giving concerts. 

Also as a result of this familiariza- 
tion process, civic groups have been 
quick to discover a need for locally 
sponsored musical organizations, and 
opera companies and light opera 
companies have been inaugurated 
in many of the more progressive 
cities. 

Any artist who is really interested 
in appearing in public can do it 
to his heart’s content in operetta, 
thereby greatly improving his acting 
ability. During the last three years 
I have sung in The Desert Song on 
a coast-to-coast tour, New Moon in 
several cities, and this year I am 
looking forward to being in The 
Great Waltz. Prior to these I ap- 
peared on Broadway in Great Lady 
and Stars in Your Eyes, as well as in 
the San Francisco and Los Angeles 
Light Opera Companies. 

It is entirely possible for an artist 
to carry on a career completely di- 
vorced from the number one oper- 
atic shrine of America. This is .a 
very healthy sign for music in the 
nation, for the artists, and also for 
the Metropolitan. As far as the gen- 
eral public is concerned they have a 

(Continued on page 27) 
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Certain Considerations 


of Psychosocial Music 


ALEXANDER CAPURSO 





This article is based upon a talk delivered at the most 


recent meeting of the Music Teachers National Association 
by Dr. Capurso, who is the newly appointed Director of the 
School of Music at Syracuse University. 





ONG before the time of written 

records, man may have sensed 
in some vague manner the power 
that music exerted upon him. Con- 
temporary archaeologists and sociol- 
ogists acknowledge that music may 
have performed an important func- 
tion in the lives of the earliest peo- 
ples. Sorokin,! for example, con- 
cludes that prehistoric man might 
have found himself singing when 
emotionally aroused, to relieve ex- 
cess energy, or because singing was 
gratifying. 

This recognition of the general 
salutary effect of music on individu- 
als and groups is not, however, con- 
fined to modern scholars. For cen- 
turies, philosophers and scientists— 
Darwin, Helmholtz, Spencer, Scho- 
penhauer, Kant, Descartes, Theo- 
phrastus, and Plato—to mention 
only a few—speculated on the effect 
of music on man. Their conjectures 
took into account only the benefi- 
cial aspects of music in religion, ed- 
ucation, medicine, and _ practically 
all other areas of organized living. 
It was not until the latter decades 
of the nineteenth century, however, 
that, with the accumulation of skills 
and techniques which formulated 
the doctrines of a new experimental 
science, psychology, these phenom- 
ena of musical effects began to be 
objectively studied, thus providing 
a structure of knowledge based on 
quantitative measurement rather 
than on metaphysical deliberation. 

Scientific investigations in the 


*Pitrim A. Sorokin, “Social and Cultural 
Dynamics,” Volume I, Fluctuations of 
Forms of Art. American Book Company, 
New York, 1937. 
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pioneer psychological laboratories 
were devoted almost entirely to 
studies of effects of numerous stim- 
uli on sensory processes, metabolic 
changes, blood pressure, respiration, 
and other organic processes. Inevi- 
tably music and sound received at- 
tention as pertinent sources for 
these behavioristic observations. Con- 
trolled experiments dealing with 
physiological reactions to sound be- 
gan in France with Couty and 
Charpentier, in 1874. For over forty 
years, until about 1918, numerous 
experimenters in Europe observed 
the responses of animals and human 
beings to musical stimuli. Diserens 
and Fine? have reviewed the find- 
ings of these early experiments in a 
volume entitled, A Psychology of 
Music. In summarizing the experi- 
mental literature, these collaborat- 
ing authors draw the following con- 
clusions: “Music (1) Increases bodi- 
ly metabolism “(Tarchanoff, Dutto); 
(2) Increases or decreases muscular 
energy (Feré, Tarchanoff, Scrip- 
ture); (3) Accelerates respiration 
and decreases its regularity (Binet, 
Guibaud, Weld); (4) Produces 
marked but variable effect on vol- 
ume, pulse, and blood pressure; (5) 
Lowers the threshold of sensory stim- 
uli of different modes. (6) It thus af- 
fords the physiological basis for gene- 
ses of emotions, according to the 


James-Lange theory and consequently 


influences the internal secretions ac- 
cording to the researches of Cannon 
and others. (7) The precise influ- 
ence of different modes and types of 

*C. M. Diserens and H. Fine, A Psy- 
chology of Music, p. 253. College of Music, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


music has not been determined, and 
awaits an adequate classification of 
musical selections, which most prob- 
ably proceed at first by introspection 
and statistical methods.” 

Having briefly surveyed the na- 
ture of earlier experiments on bodi- 
ly reactions elicited by music, let us 
turn our attention to more recent 
psychological investigations in mu- 
sic. Publications emerging in this 
field during the past quarter of a 
century disclose the fact that the na- 
ture of these studies is infinitely 
more diversified. Analysis of recent 
inquiries suggests certain trends. 

First, because of the rapid strides 
music education has made in achiev- 
ing a respectable position in our 
public schools, colleges, and univer- 
sities, educators have endeavored to 
fit music into the general pattern of 
accepted educational management 
and procedure. In an attempt to 
standardize materials to be learned 
by pupils and to classify levels of 
interests and learning ability, vari- 
ous measuring devices of so-called 
musical talent, prediction of musi- 
cal progress, and so forth have been 
employed. 

Second, experiments in simple re- 
sponses to isolated musical sensa- 
tions continue to arouse the interest 
of many college laboratory research- 
ers. The published research describes 
in statistical terms, incomplex re- 
sponses to single tones, chords, and 
intervals, which are labeled ‘“‘musi- 
cal stimuli.” Great care is taken to 
insure that the experiment is con- 
ducted under properly controlled 
conditions. Sex differences, intelli- 


(Continued on page 34) 





MILLS Renesas an ati 
Orchestra Album 


Transcribed by RICHARD L. WEAVER 


Selected by GEORGE P. SPANGLER, Asst. Director of Music, Philadelphia Public 
Schools, and GEORGE L. LINDSAY, formerly Director of Music, Philadelphia 
Public Schools. 


Weaver's original folios, ORCHESTRAL TRANSCRIPTIONS, Series One and Two, met with such spontaneous 
success that, after much research, and by demand, this valuable new album was compiled with the same 
dignity and maximum musical enjoyment as is synonymous with the name of RICHARD L. WEAVER. 


INSTRUMENTATION CONTENTS 
SERENADE 

Piano Conductor, Advanced Solo Violin, TANNHAUSER MARCH 

Ist Violin, 2nd Violin, 3rd Violin (in place 
of Viola), Viola, Cello, Bass, Flute, Oboe, GILBERT AND SULLIVAN POTPOURR ; 

Ist Bb Clarinet, 2nd Bb Clarinet, Bassoon, MORRIS DANCE (from Henry Vill Suite) 
< roi cn ~paairs gery LOHENGRIN (Overture on Airs from the Opera) 

s rumpet, 2n rumpet, Is n ee 
iy dtanee;. 4k aoe: es fed Meee ta 8 ALLEGRETTO (2nd Movement from {ith Military Symphony) 
Trombone, Tuba, Drums & Tympani. ESPANA (Valse) 


Price Each Book 60¢c — Piano Conductor $1.50 
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0 SAY, CAN YOU HEAR? 


A Music Appreciation Book 

by L. MARGUERITTE HOUSE 
In these two books, children embark upon enchanting, exciting new adventures living 
the colorful stories of the world's best music such as Saint-Saens’ ‘‘Danse Macabre"’ 
through stories, musical excerpts, illustrations and stimulating review questions. 











The ideal approach to the appreciation program! Other typical stories selected are 

“The Flight of the Bumble Bee,'' ‘‘March Militaire,"’ ‘‘Song of India,’ ‘March of 
the Toys'’ and others. 

T5c each 














TESTED AND PROVED ... CLEAR AND PRACTICAL... 
A WORKBOOK in the FUNDAMENTALS of MUSIC by Dr. H. Owen Reed 


With Correlated Ear Training and Keyboard Exercises 


Dr. Reed, recipient of a 1948 Guggenheim Fellowship in Music, has assembled a thorough basic text plus drill problems in one 
book. Includes Worksheets on every phase of music essentials . . . exhaustively covers ‘The Notation of Pitch,"’ ‘The Nota- 
tion of Duration,” ‘‘Tonality,"’ ‘‘Chord Structure." 





Price $1.50 


BUILDING UP THE TECHNIQUE 


George “Red”, Bird’s 
for the YOUNG VIOLINIST 


by Leona Flood 





FOOTBALL BAND SHOW 





Something new and indispensable for the director planning 





Based on the scientific principles of D. C. Dounis, these exer- band shows! 50 Charts scaled to exact football field measure- 

cises are designed for the young violinist Who wishes to prepare ments ruled into squares for gauging steps . . . synchronizes 

for more advanced work. They are conceived to aid in eliminat- music and maneuvers, continuity, etc. . . . Sample charts 

ing the essential problems of left hand and bow. plotted . . . Staffs for music cues . . . metal spiral binding. 
Price $1.00 Price $3.50 











Still the Foremost ’ : 
Drum Method! PODEMSKI’S Snare Drum METHOD price $2.50 


MILLS MUSIC, INC. 
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N THE typical college of today, 

the activities of the department 
of music have become interwoven 
with the total college experience. 
The concert band, the symphony or- 
chestra, the a cappella choir, and the 
oratorio chorus are only a few of the 
activities that have become a_ part 
of the musical and social life on the 
American college campus. These var- 
ious activities operate on an extra- 
curricular, co-curricular, and regu- 
lar curricular basis, and from basic 
student control on the one hand to 
complete faculty control on_ the 
other. College situations unique to 
a campus present material for study 
that other colleges may use. 

The Music Federation at San 
Francisco State College, begun in 
1930, is the outgrowth of a co-adven- 
ture by students and faculty in ini- 
tiating certain activities in a college 
department of music. 

A unique feature in the develop- 
ment of the Department of Music 
at San Francisco State College was 
the direction of growth made possi- 
ble by democratic and sympathetic 
cooperation of students and faculty, 
guided by the basic principle of 
matched authorities and responsibil- 
ities. Responsiveness to the college 
music program meant responsiveness 
to these activities by students and 
faculty. This made the program 
grow and determined the whole ed- 
ucational approach to and treatment 
of it. Traditionally, the faculty had 
assumed all of the authority for this 
program and as much responsibility 
as was required; However, a study 
and analysis of this program re- 
vealed that certain activities were by 
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The Music Federation of 


San Francisco State College 


WILLIAM E. KNUTH 





The Chairman of the Division of Creative Arts gives an 


account of how this Division evolved from the traditional 


art subjects through the work of the Music Federation. 





their very nature predominantly stu- 
dent authorities and responsibilities. 
Thus, a plan grew in which students 
were given authority in proportion 
to the amount of responsibility they 
could assume. The faculty found 
that this sharing of their traditional 
rights provided a rich resource of 
student leadership and set in motion 
a continuum of educational growth. 
Careful consideration revealed that 
certain authorities and responsibili- 
ties belonged 'without question to 
the faculty. It was also immediately 
apparent, however, that a large part 
of the department’s activities were a 
joint authority and responsibility of 
students and faculty. Given an op- 
portunity, both faculty and students 
teemed with instructive practical 
and idealistic ideas. This co-adven- 
ture became the basic factor in con- 
tinuous departmental development 
and opened up new vistas for grati- 
fying student and faculty experience 
in leadership. : 


A Potent Force 


From the very beginning this ac- 
tivity of music students was organ- 
ized in the Music Federation. ‘Today 
this Federation is a very potent force 
in a student body of 3500 students 
and a vital integrating factor in its 
campus life. This organization of ap- 
proximately 500 members is gov- 
erned by a president, vice president, 
and _ secretary-treasurer, all elected 
from the music students at large, 
and a federation board composed 
of one representative from each mu- 
sic activity, such as concert band, 
piano ensemble, or men’s glee club. 


As new activities became a part of 
the department, another representa- 
tive was added to the student board. 
The interests of smaller ensembles 
such as string quartettes were cared 
for by one representative on the 
student board. This procedure as- 
sured all student activity interests of 
a voice on the board but avoided 
the cumbersomeness of an_ over- 
grown board with an individual rep- 
resentative from every small music 
ensemble on the campus. The Mu- 
sic Federation Board and its officers 
number approximately twenty. They 
meet once each week during the 
same time that the regular faculty 
meeting is scheduled. In a sense the 
music faculty as a unit is the official 
sponsor of the Music Federation, but 
in actual practice each group meets 
separately to consider its own prob- 
lems and in joint session for only 
those problems demanding joint 
consideration because of shared au- 
thority and responsibility. 

The work of the Federation has 
had_ interesting developments. In 
the beginning the lack of state funds 
for equipment and courses that 
were novel proved a serious ob- 
stacle, but the financial help of 
students made many innovations 
possible. The change from stu- 
dent supported extra-curricular, to 
co-curricular, to curricular status is 
slow, and too often available budget 
support from the regular college 
funds is limited or earmarked for 
the vested and traditional courses or 
interests. The students became aware 
of the handicaps imposed on the de- 
partment by budget limitations and 
initiated a student music activity 
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fee of $1.00 per student per activity 
each semester. This fee was voted by 
the students, collected and kept as 
student funds to be used for curricu- 
lum innovations and new equipment 
as determined by joint student-fac- 
ulty planning. This source of local 
funds gave flexibility and a direc- 
tion of growth. Most important, it 
made the students co-partners in a 
growing department. Innovations 
that were once extra-curricular and 
student supported have now gained 
curricular respectability and the sup- 
port of the regular college budget. 
The old student-levied tax of $1.00 
for membership in.each performing 
group such as symphony orchestra 
and festival choir has now been 
abandoned, because this particular 
emergency need has ceased to exist. 

In the fall semester of 1930 a 
small group of students and a part- 
time faculty member dreamed of the 
possibilities of developing a depart- 
ment of music at San Francisco 
State College. Dreaming soon met 
cold reality, however, for this devel- 
opment faced many problems on a 
campus limited to two square city 
blocks in the heart of San Franc- 
cisco. With faith in an idea, this 
small group embarked on a co-ad- 
venture that gained increasing mo- 
mentum in personal growth and 
leadership for faculty and students 
over a period of eighteen years. 

The curriculum from the very be- 
ginning was founded on music ac- 
tivities with opportunities for growth 
in the areas of performance, listen- 
ing, and composing. Vocal and in- 
strumental activities were extended 
as student enrollment and size of fac- 
ulty increased. Listening groups and 
composers’ workshops came into be- 
ing. The traditional music subjects 
fell into place in terms of their con- 
tribution to these activities. It was 
not surprising that several new sub- 
jects became a part of the teacher- 
training program, while several of the 
traditional music subjects received 
a change of emphasis and some were 
eliminated. In 1930 the performance 
activities started with a small choral 
group which has become today’s 
program of two a cappella choirs, 
madrigal singers, treble clef singers, 
the men’s glee club, festival and ora- 
torio chorus, opera workshop, and a 
variety of other vocal ensembles. 
The first small orchestra that was 

(Continued on page 37) 
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Editions 


Piano Solo 
CARTER 





of Exceptional Interest 


Piano Sonata 
A major contemporary piano work. 


Piano Four Hands 





DUET ALBUM NO. I—Medium Difficulty—Selected by Leopold 


Organ Solo 


DONOVAN 
DAQUIN 


KREBS 


Solo Voice 
ARNE 





PERGOLESI 
PETER, ETC. 


THOMSON 


Chorus 
BACON, ERNST 


BELCHER 


CHAVEZ 
DIAMOND 
DONOVAN 
GUARNIERI 


SANDERS 
SHEPHERD 


Opera 
THOMSON-STEIN 


MUSIC PRESS, Ine. 


Mannes 35 original works for one piano, 4 
hands, by MOZART, SCHUMANN, 
BRAHMS, STRAUSS, MACDOWELL, 
PRVOMUMIN: eva reuaclagseqeccuaass complete 3.00 


Rwe Cuereale PROmOe io. 5c sce cc cecucs 1.50 

Twelve Noels, Vol. II, Nos. 7-12 (Ed. E. 
PRWEB es Soe 5568s pac cuaes ewe 3.00 

Prelude and Fugue in C Minor (Ed. E. 
POG ERGGO shi tecinvercccdawtewawuss 1.50 


Songs to the Plays of Shakespeare, Vol. II, 
Nos. 7-13. Editor—Philip Miller 1 
Salve Regina (1736) Editor Richard Falk 





























string orchestra parts on rental......... 1.25 
Ten Moravian Songs Editor Hans T. David. 

soprano, strings, or organ (from Bethle- 

GONE care caw ademedeueasweneee- eae ean’ 3.00 
Two Soprano Arias from The Mother of Us 

| GRR ee Ce Tye Oe e CTR IC ee rental 

| 

Seven Rounds—2-4 mixed voices 

God, Sinai, Schools and Rules, The Peli- 

can, Chop-Cherry Money, Little Children .35 
Supply Belcher’s Harmony of Maine (1794) 

{i Editor Oliver Daniel. Nine remarkable 
compositions by William Billings’ colorful 
pupil the “Handel of Maine”........ SATB .35 

Arbolucu—Spanish-English ............ SSA .15 
be eer ee SSA .25 
How Should I Love? ..'........-ccees SSAA .25 
Egbegi—Primitive text .............. SATB .25 
Coco de Major—Portugese-English....SATB .30 
Vamus Aloanda—Portugese-English ...SSA .25 
Sinhor Lau—Portugese-English....... SSAA .25 
An Americnm Peele «.........060655 SSAA .35 
SONY VOSS QUAOS oii oi ei ccc cewsceds SA .20 
The Mother of Us All....full vocal score $10.00 
Three act opera in English. Successful per- 
formances at Columbia and Tulane Universi- 
ties. University of Denver—July 1948. 
Four Saints in Three Acts 
in preparation October 1948. 
This famous opera will be issued in conjunction 
with a Victor Recording, sung by the original 
cast. 
PERGOLESI, HAYDN, ETC. Write for catalogue of our chamber 
operas for rental. 
130 W. 56 St., N. Y. 
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HOME FOR 
CHRISTMAS 


By MORTON GOULD 


FOURTH OF 
JULY 


By MORTON GOULD 





: HOME FOR CHRISTMAS 
and FOURTH OF JULY 


Selections for band dedicated to two of our National 
Holidays. These compositions are individual pieces 
but may be performed together as a musical unit. 


STANDARD (full) BAND . . $2.50 
Extra CONDUCTOR . . . . a 


SYMPHONIC BAND. . . . $4.00 
EXTRA PARTS, EACH. . . -30 


GC Muse Corporation 
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IRISH TUNE FROM 
COUNTY DERRY 


By PERCY GRAINGER 


SHEPHERD'S 


By PERCY GRAINGER 


a a a Se 


Hey 


IRISH TUNE FROM COUNTY DERRY 
and SHEPHERD'S HEY 


These band settings are some of the few examples 


where Percy Grainger expresses himself in the band 
idiom. The sonority and polyphonic qualities of these 
pieces show off the tremendous resources of the band. 


SYMPHONIC BAND . . . . $800 
EXTRA PARTS, EACH...) 


PRS ||| ae $5.00 
CONDUCTOR’S SCORE. . . 1.25 
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Koussevit 
“March ¢ 
band lite: 
FULL BAND. 
SYMPHONIC B. 
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MARCH THE WASHINGTON 
OPUS 99 POST MARCH 


By SERGE PROKOFIEFF By JOHN PHILIP SOUSA 


FROM THE DELTA YANKEE 
‘WORK SONG DOODLE 


By WILLIAM GRANT STILL 





MARCH OPUS 99 THE WASHINGTON POST MARCH 


Premiered in the Western Hemisphere by Dr. Serge Re-scored for modern band by Philip J. Lang 
ergy conducting the Combat Infantry Band, One of today’s most prominent band arrangers has 
March Op. 99” has proved a popular addition to re-scored this grand Sousa march to meet modern 


band literature. instrumentation 
FULL BAND . . . . $3.50 CONDENSED CONDUCTOR’S SCORE . $ .75 : q $1.00 


SYMPHONIC BAND . | 5.00 EXTRA PARTS : YANKEE DOODLE 


oe FROM THE DELTA : pant A modern band setting of one of the earliest marching \ 
alae stress aksloatina~gare Pogenanen tunes. The arrangement is gay and full of lively rhyth- (| 


Still employs original material of folk character to ex- P es - : 
press the romance of the Mississippi Delta country. mic patterns with a decidedly contemporary flavor. 


FULL BAND. . . . $6.50 CONDENSED CONDUCTOR’S SCORE . $1.25 FULL BAND SYMPHONIC BAND . . . . $6.00 
SYMPHONIC BAND . 9.00 lu! | a ee 40 CONDUCTOR’S SCORE ONLY. .75 EXTRA PARTS, EACH. . «- .20 


Leeds Muse Corp. «© Uills Music. Que. 
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L'THOUGH it may seem para- 

doxical, I have often found 
that teaching young people is quite 
as educational for the teacher as it 
is for the pupil. In the first place, 
the young people react so sincerely 
to music that it is automatically re- 
vealed just what appeals basically 
in an art and what doesn’t. Thus 
the teacher is in possession of what 
might be called a home-made Gal- 
lup Poll of audience appreciation 
which can be very useful when ap- 
plied to professional appearances. 
I do not mean to imply that an 
artist should limit his performance 
to conform to the likes or dislikes 
of his pupils, but they do serve as 
an indication of the taste of the gen- 
eral public. 

Trying to help young singers cor- 
rect their faults very often puts the 
teacher on his guard against those 
same faults in his own art, and try- 
ing to explain them simply and 
clearly to the students clarifies the 
theory for the one who is expressing 
it. A good instructor is obliged to 
analyze and state a problem in its 
most lucid and understandable form, 
and thus arrives at a conclusion 
which must apply to himself as 
well. A lesson, therefore, often be- 
comes objective self-analysis. 

An artist who teaches part-time, 
benefits also as a personality, since 
patience and tolerance are the two 
essential characteristics of the good 
instructor, counteracting the danger 
which so many artists incur, through 
necessity, of bein: too self-centered 
and introspective. Understanding is 
the most important virtue of an 
artist. 
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Mutual Understanding 


CARLTON GAULD 





The inspiration and challenge to the teacher at the Music 


Settlement are discussed by Dr. Gauld, who emphasizes the 


need for a standard English for singers. 





Paul Draper, the father of the 
dancer, once told me, apropos of a 
teacher who was trying to regulate 
the private lives of his pupils, that 
while he did not believe it was 
necessary to be a sinner in order 
to sing a song about one or play the 
role of one, an artist had to be toler- 
ant and understanding of the prob- 
lems, to be able to portray success- 
fully the part he was trying to 
create. My life is greatly enriched 
by teaching at the Music Settlement 
School. This applies not only to 
technical problems which my stu- 
dents have; every once in a while 
they come to me with personal diff- 
culties which I find enlarge my view- 
point considerably. 


Forming Tastes 


All children are potential lovers 
of music, and their taste when adult 
depends on their teaching and train- 
ing. Just as all normal human beings 
learn to talk and are influenced in 
their speech and choice of words by 
the people with whom they are as- 
sociated in their youth, so young 
musicians unconsciously form their 
taste by reflecting the ideas of their 
teachers. As the children of the 
Music Settlement come from all 
sorts of backgrounds except the very 
wealthy, it is largely up to the 
teacher to make them appreciate 
what is best in music as an _ afrt. 
Some of the students learn because 
they have been impressed by the 
success of a crooner and want to 
learn a popular style of singing. It 
is imperative to make them under- 
stand that there are only two kinds 


of singing—good and bad. We try 
to make them sing well and give 
them an appreciation of the best, so 
that eventually they realize that 
everything benefits by being well 
done. I try to show them that there 
is no such thing as a radio or 
popular style, and that the para- 
mount idea is to sing well. 

To most young people, apprecia- 
tion of good music is a great com- 
fort spiritually in these days of 
economic and political feverishness. 
They are influenced by the restless- 
ness pervading all walks of life, and 
rely on crooners and jazz to serve 
as a stimulating background for 
their activities. Good music obliges 
people to listen and concentrate, 
and this is very healthy for them. 
This idea is not new—merely the 
modern application of “music hath 
charms to soothe the savage breast.” 

One of the crying needs of singers 
—and one which we try to supply at 
the Settlement School—is a standard 
English here in America. Our pupils 
come from mixed nationalities (Ital- 
ians, Poles, Czechs, and so on) and 
speak just as many varieties of New 
Yorkese as there are nationalities. 
English as a singing language has 
been much criticized, but I believe 
that the fault lies not with the 
tongue but with the lack of a stand- 
ard for singing it. At the Metro- 
politan Opera we find as many ac- 
cents as there are regions from 
which the singers come. I am trying 
to instill the European system of 
teaching at the Settlement School. 
In Germany, France, and Italy there 
is an absolute standard of good 
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short-term regime of a summer ses- 
sion. Its scheme is very simple, very 
feasible. The essential principle was 
immediate, convincing, successful ex- 
perience and achievement in the arts. 

That is exactly what every begin- 
ner needs, whether he is a child or 
an adult. He needs to find out that 
the arts are not a remote and mys- 
terious country which can only be 
approached by a long and toilsome 


pathway, beset by formidable lions 
called techniques, sure to defeat and 
devour all but the gifted and _ per- 
sistent few. He needs to find out 
that he really can do something 
with them, right from the start; that 
he really can understand, enjoy, and 
enter into them by way of direct 
personal contact and participation. 

Every good teacher of the graphic 
and plastic arts knows that this is 
so. He starts a newcomer out with 
actual painting, drawing, modeling, 
or craft work to give him the essen- 
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man Full Band, 5.50; Sym. Band, 8.00 
BAMBOULA—Morrissey 
Full Band, 5.00; Sym. Band, 7.50 
CAPE COD CAPERS—Cheyette 
Full Band, 3.00; Sym. Band, 4.00 
DOLORES WALTZ—Waldtuefe!-Gardner 
Full Band, 2.50; Sym. Band, 4.00 
FROM THE SOUTH, Overture—lsaac- 
Lillya 
Full Band, 4.00; Sym. Band, 6.00 
GEORGE GERSHWIN SELECTION— 
Arr. D. Bennett 
Set C, 4.50; Set A, 7.50 
LITTLE JOE THE WRANGLER—Hi|! 
Full Band, 2.50; Sym. Band, 4.00 
MARCH OF THE TIN TOYS—Pittman 
Full Band, 2.50; Sym. Band, 4.00 


STANDARD FAVORITES 
To please every audience 


Full Band 

APRIL SHOWERS—De Sy!va-Teague 2.00 
BEGIN THE BEGUINE— 

Porter-Teague 2.00 

BLUE SKIES—Berlin-Yoder ...... 2.00 


CHILDREN'S PRAYER—Humperdinck |.50 
CLARINET POLKA—Arr. D. Bennett |.75 
DONKEY SERENADE—Frim! 1.00 
LET ME CALL YOU SWEETHEART 
—Whitson 1.00 
PAVANNE—Gould-Yoder _ 3.50 
RIFF SONG—Romberg-Bennett 2.00 
STAR DUST—Carmichael-Yoder 3.50 
TUMBLING TUMBLEWEEDS— 
Nolan-Walters [ 2.50 
WHEN DAY IS DONE— 
Katcher-Yoder 2.00 
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Send for Approval Copies Today — 


EDUCATIONAL MUSIC BUREAU, Inc. 


MOUNTAIN MAJESTY, Overture—Yoder 
Full Band, 4.50; Sym. Band, 7.50 
NARCISSUS—Nevin-Walters 
Full Band, 2.25; Sym. Band, 3.50 
OVERTURE FOR BAND—Mendelssohn 
Full Band, 4.00; Sym. Band, 8.00 
RODGERS AND, HART SONGS—Arr. 
Leidzen 
Stan. Band, 5.00; Sym. Bond, 7.50 
SHANGRI-LA OVERTURE—D. Bennett 
Full Band, 4.00; Sym. Band, 7.00 
SKIP TO MY LOU (Folk Song)—Arr. 
Fred 
Full Band, 2.50; Sym. Band, 4.00 
SPAIXICO—Fred 
Full Band, 2.50; Sym. Band, 4.00 
SWORD DANCE—Khachaturian-Lang 
Full Band, 3.50; Sym. Band, 5.50 


POPULAR HITS 


for a smart light touch 


Full Band 
BABY FACE ...... .. 100 
BALLERINA . 1.00 


BIG BRASS BAND FROM BRAZIL... |.00 
I'LL DANCE AT YOUR WEDDING. |.00 
FOUR LEAF CLOVER ates . 1.00 
| WONDER WHO'S KISSING HER 


NOW ; . 1.00 
NEAR YOU Es .. 1.00 
NOW IS THE HOUR 1c OD 
SABRE DANCE on 1.00 
SERENADE OF THE BELLS 1.00 
THAT'S MY DESIRE ey 1.00 
TOO FAT POLKA 5 1.00 


WHIFFENPOOF SONG. .................. 1.00 
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tial “feel” of the work, and regards 
techniques not as starting points, 
but as later developments. This is 
the right starting point even for a 
person who is going to be a profes- 
sional. In some of our best architec- 
tural schools the first thing a stu- 
dent is given is a piece of plywood 
six feet by four to be used as a 
building lot, constructing a model 
house and planning the landscaping 
layout. The techniques, the skills, 
the theory, the precious “fundamen- 
tals” come later. 

There is, however, a myth that 
music is different, and can’t be ap- 
prodched in any such way. That this 
is a myth has been proved in prac- 
tice many times and is proved once 
more in the working plan described 
in the book mentioned above. If 
you think the first thing a person 
must be taught in music is to read 
the notation, or understand triads, 
or play the piano, you are letting 
him in for a hard and dreary time. 
But what if you have him reproduce 
or make up melodies on simple in- 
struments, giving him a little help 
along the way? What if you concen- 
trate on getting him across the water- 
shed that separates the singer from 
the non-singer, with no thought of 
anything but that crucial transition? 
What if you help him to experiment 
with harmonies on the piano, or in 
ensembles of simple instruments or 
voices or both together? What if you 
encourage him to listen, giving him 
some pointers on what to listen to 
and how to listen to it? What if you 
even stimulate him to try his hand 
at creating, and show him how to 
jot down his ideas in some kind of 
simple home-made notation? Then, 
surely, everything will be very differ- 
ent. Will such activities be “worth 
while”? Of course they will! They 
will give him, from the very start, a 
real feeling for music such as many 
people never get for years and years, 
if ever, under the ordinary, stupid, 
dreary regime. They will give him 
a quick sense of being able to under- 
stand and do something with music. 
They will give him a genuine foun- 
dation for whatever technical devel- 
opments may come later. These are 
the real fundamentals. ‘They are 
what every beginner needs and cer- 
tainly can have. 

Please recall that the people for 
whom this work was organized were 
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teachers. Of course, like all good 
teachers, they are intensely inter- 
ested in methods. How did these ac- 
tivities and learnings bear on that? 
Very simply. These people were in- 
troduced to music just as a child 
ought to be introduced to music. 
They were given, in their own 
proper persons, precisely the musical 
experiences that a child ought to 
have. To be sure, they were adult 
beginners and could move faster and 
look further ahead than the child 
beginners with whom they would be 
dealing. But the same working prin- 
ciple would apply in both cases. 
That was the essence of the plan. 

What did these experiences teach 
them? Many things, all good. First, 
they learned that work in the arts 
really is fascinating if it centers on 
some sort of genuine achievement. 
“I could not wait to get back to the 
studio each day,” one of these teach- 
ers wrote. ‘““This showed me how ex- 
cited children could get about the 
things they were doing if they were 
really interested.” Second, they dis- 
covered that the arts really can do 
something to your personality. “The 
studio activities gave me new con- 
fidence,” wrote another. “The arts 
might be particularly valuable for 
some of the children who are more 
nervous than the others.” Third, 
they discovered that the arts are not 
a sacrosanct territory surrounded by 
a series of high barbed-wire fences. 
They really began to achieve, to 
feel, to know, to understand. Please 
notice that this spells the actual ful- 
fillment in personal experience of 
the objectives so often found at the 
beginning of conventional music 
syllabi for grade teachers—objectives 
which are sickeningly insincere 
when followed by a dreary round of 
abstract fundamentals, but which 
are in reality true and attainable, if 
only we will use a jot of common 
sense. 

Are not these exactly the attitudes 
we would like to have in classroom 
teachers? Are they not full of prom- 
ise for the building up of vital mu- 
sic programs? Could anything better 
be done than to convert our class- 
room teachers into” understanding 
friends of the arts, eager to bring to 
the children the beauty and _ the 
happiness that they themselves have 
found? Surely not. To be sure, we 
are playing with dynamite. Class- 
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room teachers who have really dis- 
covered music and the arts will have 
very little use for music programs 
whose staple fare consists of lines and 
spaces, do’s and so’s, dots and num- 
bers, facts and dates. They will co- 
operate with music programs which 
center upon music. But woe to any 
music specialist who, in working 
with them, tries the other tack. 
The plan described in the book I 
have been discussing was carried on 
during summer sessions. Why should 
it not be built into the curriculum 


of a teachers college? It would have 
a double-barreled set of values—cul- 
tural values for those who are not 
going to teach, pedagogical values 
for those who are going to teach. 
To make friends with the arts is 
surely a proper part of every person’s 
education, and it can be done only 
through personal contact and ex- 
perience. And also the individuals 
best able to convert others, includ- 
ing children, into friends of the arts 
are those in whose lives this reward- 
ing friendship has a living place. 
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KREVIT 


(Continued from page 6) 


dents. We must be both patient and 
kindly, to be able to analyze clearly 
the parents’ position, We must our- 
selves avoid scorn, because the par- 
ent is not deliberately trying to 
make things difficult, but rather is 
acting impulsively and unwittingly 
in the wrong manner. We teachers 
have to assume the role of the benev- 
olent friend to our patrons, and at 
the same time that of father con- 
fessor to our students. We must al- 


ways be diplomatic in our methods 
of approach to the situation in order 
to avoid embarrassing scenes _be- 
tween parent and child. Emotions 
run high and fiery, and very often 
get out of control when such matters 
as infringement of parental author- 
ity are concerned, 

The above attitudes of the teacher 
are indeed essential qualities in his 
personal approach to the parent if 
he visits the home for lessons. They 
are equally important if he teaches 
in his own studio and prefers to ar- 
range a parent-teacher discussion 





education. 


musical knowledge. 


Every Music Teacher Should Read the New 
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ducation 


for °Musical Growth 


This book opens up new and important lines of thought in music 
Professor Mursell proposes a developmental pattern and a 
coérdinated teaching program which will insure continuous growth in 


The concept of musical growth is the focal consideration. The author 





subdivides this concept into five avenues of growth and shows how the 
child develops progressively in all of these areas-—musical awareness, 
initiative, discrimination, insight, and skill. Stress is laid throughout on 
the essence of music and on aesthetic responsiveness (in both music and 


poetry). 


Education for Musical Growth is an important contribution to the 
field of education and should be invaluable to music educators and students 
of music pedagogy. 
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meeting there at frequent intervals. 
However, at the studio meeting, the 
teacher should act as chairman only, 
to avoid any possible personal an- 
tagonisms with the parents, but 
should invite a speaker to address 
the parents on prearranged topics. 
A colleague of the teacher or per- 
haps a neighborhood school princi- 
pal would be glad to cooperate. 

These parent-teacher meetings 
should last no longer than an 
hour, and the parents should be al- 
lowed to ask questions. The parents 
should leave the meeting with the 
knowledge that the teaching materi- 
als are interesting and stimulating 
to the student. The parents must es- 
tablish a routine practice schedule 
for the child; they must not nag, 
scold, or punish the child to make 
him practice. The parents should 
adopt patience, tolerance, and un- 
derstanding toward the delinquent 
practicer. They should try to build 
self-esteem and self-reliance in the 
student. Punishment should never 
be associated with music practice. 

Under no circumstances should 
parents become clock-watchers for 
the pupil. They should read recom- 
mended books on child problems 
and psychology. Education of Chil- 
dren, by Alfred Adler (Greenberg), 
is an excellent book in this field. At 
Home with Music, by Sigmund 
Spaeth (Doubleday and Co.), and 
How to Teach Children to Know 
Music, by Barbour and Freeman 
(A. S. Barnes and Co.), are also 
good. My own book, Music for Your 
Child (Dodd, Mead and Co.), is 
meant specifically to enlighten par- 
ents on practice problems and music 
in the home. The student should 
have his own books and recordings 
to consult and enjoy between prac- 
tice intervals. And above all, the par- 
ents must undertake a personal re- 
sponsibility to the child when they 
let him start taking music lessons. 
They must supervise his practice 
period in the home for the first year 
of lessons and not leave this matter 
entirely to the teacher and pupil. 
They should inspire and encourage 
the student with their own attitude 
toward music and should themselves 
cultivate the habit of listening to 
good music. 

If parents will cooperate by fol- 
lowing the above-mentioned com- 
mon-sense rules, music practice will 
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become a spontaneous pleasure in- 
stead of a bugbear to the youngsters 
we teach. 

I am certain that if we music 
teachers show an active interest in 
home-practice problems and then 
are able to present the parent with 
a definite and rational plan of ac- 
tion for him to follow, we will easily 
win his confidence and cooperation 
in properly motivating the student 
to practice his lesson assignments 
carefully, spontaneously, and enjoy- 
ably. 





CASSEL 


(Continued from page 13) 


much wider choice of artists than 
was possible heretofore, and they 
also are able to know what they can 
expect before they go to a perform- 
ance, being able to depend on their 
own taste instead of the publicity of 
press agents. 

The Metropolitan also benefits 
from this vitality as it has a much 
larger choice of experienced and 
talented artists who have already 
built up their reputations and have 


their box office value established: 


Now television will undoubtedly 
open up another new field, and I 
have no doubt that this newcomer 
will further influence the entire op- 
eratic and musical industry and that 
its influence will be at least as 
revolutionary as was that of radio. 





KURTZ 


(Continued from page 11) 


exactly what the composer had in 
mind. Now the need for restudied 
editions has been recognized, and 
authorities who really understand 
the instrument are seeking out the 
original interpretation markings and 
correcting the misleading bowing 
and fingering pointers. 

While plans for the future are 
being talked over endlessly by poli- 
ticians and scientists, fashion de- 
signers and nutritionists, we musi- 
cians are wondering what changes 
there will be in music in the future. 
I should like to add my own pre- 
diction to those of specialists in 
other fields by stating the belief that 
tomorrow’s most outstanding instru- 
ment will be the cello, which is now 
emerging as a musical instrument to 
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be reckoned with, thanks to the fact 
that the majority of players can do 
it justice, and to the interest with 
which contemporary composers are 
writing masterpieces for it. 





TENNYSON 


(Continued from page 7) 


joyed by bringing, in some way, hap- 
piness and comfort to the listener. 
As food is necessary for our physical 
well-being, so music is imperative to 
our spiritual well-being. The fact 


that not everyone can always have a 
perfectly prepared and served meal 
does not mean that everyone is 
undernourished. Plain, simple food 
can be as nourishing as elaborate, 
rich food; and plain, simple music 
can often bring as much happiness 
as the greatest music ever written 
and performed by the world’s great- 
est artists. 

Bringing this music into the vet- 
erans’ hospitals, then, is a field of 
service that is wide open to teachers, 
choir directors, band leaders, and 
individual artists. 
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l ON’T nibble at life! Go right 

out after it. Get out of the 
classroom and look around—there is 
much to see, to hear, and to feel. No 
one denies the value of reading, but 
it should never be carried to the 
point that appreciation of living is 
neglected. 

Many experiences of everyday liv- 
ing are applicable to music teaching. 
To understand completely and to 
apply all that has been learned 
through research in the library, we 
must be richly experienced in the 
greatest of all arts—that of living. 
Each summer, colleges and universi- 
ties throughout America are crowded 
with teachers seeking new methods. 
Of course no one method will fit 
every situation. The general idea of- 
fered may be excellent, but each 
teaching device must be altered by 
you and made wholly your own. 
New materials and methods devel- 
oped by you will be most meaning- 
ful to you. 

But a sufficient number of new 
ideas cannot be gained during one 
summer. The business of seeing, 
hearing, and feeling is a continuous 
process to be individually experi- 
enced, and it functions to best ad- 
vantage when accompanied by free 
play of the imagination. Through 
release of the imagination you will 
gain freedom that leads to creative 
teaching. Acute sensitivity and a 
memory of observations and experi- 
ences gained in life will contribute 
to a rich background for successful 
planning and creative teaching. 
With enjoyment of life comes in- 
creased knowledge. You thereby 
gain something to give boys and girls 
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Alma Mater: Life 


GENE HEMMLE 





Some tactful and justifiable needling of music teachers who 


rely only on books for their ideas is indulged in by the 


chairman of the Department of Music at the College of 


Mines and Metallurgy in El Paso, Texas. 





that will aid in making each music 
period a memorable experience. 

Seeing, hearing, and feeling bring 
about the transmutation of natural 
processes into many teaching ideas. 
Through a development of your 
own power of sensitivity you not 
only will improve your teaching, but 
you will begin to find life itself more 
attractive. The world is at your serv- 
ice, but there is no short cut through 
life. Experienge is the only way. 

The population of America is in- 
creasing rapidly. All these Americans 
have one thing in common: they 
want more—more of everything. And 
this includes more and better music 
education. By means of self-develop- 
ment we shall be better equipped to 
meet the demands of the rapidly in- 
creasing population. What the boys 
and girls receive naturally depends 
on what the teachers have to offer; 
consequently teachers must give gen- 
erously of themselves. Methods must 
be streamlined to meet this chal- 
lenge. To elevate teaching ability 
and to develop each child to the ut- 
most, it is necessary to use every 
“know-how,” coupled with a rich 
background in living. 

One of the greatest values in 
teaching comes from an understand- 
ing of those we teach. We recognize 
all children as great “feelers,” reach- 
ing out to embrace more life. Many 
of us lose the excitement of life as 
we mature, but in children this ex- 
citement is always present. Contrary 
to the general belief, the young child 
is more responsive to tone than to 
rhythm. Tone quality will create a 
mood for the child, and early in life 
we find rhyme and rhythm combin- 


ing with tone in the cradle songs 
first heard by the child. While the 
very young child may give no reac- 
tion to a sensible statement voiced 
in an ordinary tonal quality, watch 
his delighted reaction to “gallopy- 
trottity-trot.” Because of a great re- 
sponsiveness in children, we may 
consider them to be born poets and 


artists. This leads us to the conclu- 


sion that the musician is not a spe- 
cial type of person, but each person 
is a special type of musician. Watch 
a child’s rhythmic response and no- 
tice that he is joyous about his play. 
His rhythmic activity possesses a 
vital force; the factors that go into 
making an artistic achievement bring 
out the play. There are many op- 
portunities to learn joyfully. While 
the music class is not a period to 
amuse children, the period must not 
be one without amusements. The 
fun must have accomplishment in it 
since children are happier while 
engaged in worth-while activities. 
Often we have heard boys and girls 
remark, “We’ve worked hard, but 
it’s been fun!” Every work of art has 
the freedom of play in it. To be 
wholly successful that freedom of 
play must be extended into all 
teaching. 

Museums are treasure houses of 
valuable materials for the music 
teacher. Thomas Hart Benton was 
not far from wrong when he criti- 
cized most persons who frequent 
museums as being stupid and dull. 
Enter the museum with the attitude 
of Cezanne, who said, “I go to the 
museum not to look at pictures, but 
to find myself.” A great painting can 
no more be understood by a casual 
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glance than the theory of relativity 
can be understood by a hurried read- 
ing of Einstein’s classic formula. See 
the things about you not only with 


your eyes, but with your feelings, 
your understanding, and your im- 
agination. Become conscious of the 


simplest forms used by artists. 
Primal are the lines of contour—the 
horizontal lines, the curved lines, the 
and the cubes. Consider the 
varied tones, the intensity of color, 
and the rhythmic variety included in 
the over-all design of any great 
painting. All these factors have 
equal play in music. As_ thematic 
material of a composition is studied, 
sense its focus around a certain in- 
terval. The third has significance as 
a “center-tone” in the Cesar Franck 
Symphony in D Minor, One tone is 
like an individual in society. One 
tone is private, not standardized, not 
a community thing. As a tone, the 
third has no distinction until related 
to the other tones of the scale. We 
understand the scale as a socializa- 
tion of tones to allow communica- 
tion. Brahms’s Waltz in A_ Flat 
might serve as a musical example 
establishing the same mood as hori- 
zontal line in painting. The teach- 
ing of this material may be simpli- 
fied through the use of pictures of 
horizontal bridges, vast and empty 
plains, or of any other good subject 
establishing a tie-in of music with 
the visual arts. 

Most children will not understand 
the extreme subtleties. in musical 
definitions. Too often children have 
been given dry husks instead of some- 
thing vital that will carry over into 
their lives. An expanding file of 
reproductions of outstanding paint- 
ings and other visual arts will prove 
of tremendous value to the students 
and to the teacher. A study of these 
works will exemplify man transcend- 
ing his own life with symbols put 
down so that another can re-create. 
Make use of reproduction to show 
the relationship of music and paint- 
ing. Combine such works as Stravin- 
sky’s Octet with Picasso’s Three Mu- 
sicians, Debussy’s Arabesque with 
Laurencin’s Arabesque; tie in works 
of Brahms with the flowing, elon- 
gated lines and rich tones of El 
Greco, and wed very imaginative 
music with surrealistic paintings. 
Paintings may be used to explain 
the decorative aspect in music or to 

(Continued on page 39) 
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ERNESTONIAN Solo by Ernest A. Becker, Sr. 
A melodious solo with Variations. No Triple Tonguing. Includes 
a lilting Waltz Movement. Strictly Modern. Full Band includes 
solo parts for Cornet, Trumpet, Trombone, Baritone and Alto 
saxophone. 


Full Band with Conductor $3.00. 


Favorites with Leaders everywhere 
Latest Revised Editions from the H. C. MILLER CATALOG. 


REMEMBRANCE OF COLONEL MINER 


March Geo. Rosenkrans 
A ROYAL WELCOME HOME 

March . Geo. Rosenkrans 
COLONEL MINER'S 

March . Geo. Rosenkrans 
SOLID FRONT 

LC RE See entree H. C. Miller 
FIRST REGIMENT 

March Atkisson 
R. M. B. 

NPRONIRS oe on ey ie er eee eee _Jarrett 


Modern Instrumentation. 
Full Band with Conductor $1.00 per copy 
With the new complete instrumentation and Revision these marches are 


more effective than ever. Order these fastselling 
publications today! 





VOLKWEIN BROS. Inc. Music Publishers 


PITTSBURGH 22, PA. 
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Effective September 1, 1948, subscription rates for THE MUSIC JOURNAL will be: 


$5. 00, Three Years — $4.00, Two Years — $2. 00, One Year 





hark. , teihiaas - gency —MUSIC DEPARTMENT 


We have calls for teachers in every phase of Music Education. If 
you are looking for a position, or desirous of a change, let us be 
of service to you. We are in touch with many schools, and school 
systems throughout the country that need experienced and quali- 
fied teachers. May we serve you? 


C E. Lutton, Mgr. C. A. Lutton, Ass’t Mgr. 
64 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Ill. 
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Utica Symphonette 


WILLIAM D. CARNEY 





An account of an interesting project which might well serve 


as inspiration for the formation of small ensembles in 


other communities. The author is Director of Instrumental 


Music in the Utica, N. Y., schools. 





S CONDUCTOR of an Army 

Air Force Band during the 
war, I was fortunate in having good 
professional musicians to work with. 
Ten of these were organized into a 
chamber ensemble made up _ of 
strings, woodwinds, piano, and _per- 
cussion instruments. We discovered 
a wide range of music literature 
available to suit our needs and were 
pleased with the general musical ef- 
fect achieved by this small group 
and with the audience response. We 
gave many performances in army 
mess halls, at hospital entertain- 
ments, and so on. I returned to 
civilian life gratified with the suc- 
cess of this group and impressed by 
the service it had rendered. 

This background of experience 
with small ensembles gave me an 
idea. Accordingly I arranged a con- 
ference with Roland E. Chesley, 
Manager of the Great Artist Series 
in Utica, New York. We discussed 
music education and _ professional 
music; talked of the musicians we 
knew who were good performers 
while in college but who, since en- 
tering the teaching field, have lacked 
the incentive and time to keep up 
proficiency on their instrument. 

We decided that something should 
be done to enable these musicians 
to continue to perform to some de- 
gree. More important was the fact 
that, organized into ensembles, they 
could perform for audiences in small 
communities that otherwise would 
have no opportunity to hear con- 
certs of good instrumental music, 
since the expense of a full symphony 
orchestra would be prohibitive. 

In addition to music educators 
there are people living in every com- 
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munity who have at one time or an- 
other spent many hours of practice 
on an instrument. For reasons too 
numerous to mention they have 
graduaily drifted away from active 
participation in music. In some cases 
the drift may not have been too far 
and these people, with practice, 
could become a valuable asset to a 
musical group such as we were dis- 
cussing. 

As Mr. Chesley and I continued 
our conversation, we began to won- 
der if there was something we could 
do right here in Utica to develop 
such an ensemble. ‘We decided that 
it should consist of approximately 
twelve people. This would give us 
a large enough “sound,” musically, 
and yet enable the group to be mo- 
bile. The following instrumentation 
was tentatively agreed upon: two 
first violins, two second violins, one 
viola, one cello, one bass violin, one 
flute, one oboe, one clarinet, one 
French horn, and a piano. Thus, in 
February 1947, the idea of the Utica 
Symphonette was born. 

I was not too much concerned 
with the problem of music material, 
since I realized from past experience 
that anything arranged for small or- 
chestra could be adapted for this 
group. Many school systems have 
music that can be borrowed; many 
musicians own ensemble music; and 
some could be purchased if members 
of the group contributed a small 
sum to get the organization started. 

Mr. Chesley offered his services as 
manager and it was to be my re- 
sponsibility to organize and rehearse 
the group for performances. I con- 
sidered the selection of personnel 
for our group of utmost importance. 


Equal stress was laid upon musician- 
ship and_ personal qualities. The 
best musician in the world, if he did 
not improve the morale of our 
group, would force us to fall short 
of our proposed goal. (We have dis- 
covered that one of the greatest sat- 
isfactions that has come to all of us 
is the wonderful spirit and social 
harmony within our organization.) 

The members of our group come 
from many walks of life. Only four 
of us are in music education. How- 
ever, the varied interests of our per- 
sonnel (we even have a bank presi- 
dent in our ensemble) are more of 
an/asset than a liability. The biggest 
problem that has confronted us is 
time. People these days seem always 
to have more responsibilities than 
they can meet. Added to this is the 
fact that the more talented a person 
is the less time he has to devote to a 
new project. 

An organization with a high ideal 
as its motivating force is bound to 
succeed. Our ideal is to perform for 
audiences who have little or no op- 
portunity to hear good music, to 
help small schools develop an inter- 
est among their students in music 
and instruments, and to give the 
members of the ensemble the satis- 
faction of expressing themselves in 
performance. 

Yes, we are paid for our perform- 
ances. We discovered at the begin- 
ning that it was necessary for all of 
our members to belong to the musi- 
cians’ union. This presented a finan- 
cial problem, but we overcame it by 
allowing those people who were not 
members of the union to pay their 
dues from the receipts of the first 
concert. Although we are paid for 
services rendered, our pay is by no 
means sufficient to cover the amount 
of time spent with the organization. 
Therefore, it would never succeed 
with financial remuneration as _ its 
main incentive. Mr. Chesley has do- 
nated his services to the Sympho- 
nette. 

Only half of our members work 
and live in Utica. It is necessary for 
some to travel as much as thirty or 
forty miles for rehearsals at least 
once a week, and when necessary, 
twice. 

The type of music played is im- 
portant. Our slogan is: “Music You 
Like to Hear.” The program should 
be within the grasp of everyone, and 
the performance should be of a high 
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professional standard. For our first 
concert, we had twenty-five rehears- 
als. That was done to enable us to 
get acquainted musically and for the 
group to get the “feel” of ensemble 
playing, for playing in a small group 
presents problems that are far differ- 
ent from those of solo or large or- 
chestra work. 

Our repertory includes classical 
music as well as some of the better 
standard music. Rossini overtures, 
symphonies by Mozart and Haydn, 
music by Cole Porter, George Gersh- 
win, David Rose, and others are 
often included on the same program, 
Naturally, we have found it neces- 
sary to program music to attract the 
different audiences for which we 
play, but we always perform good 
music. The sound of our organiza- 
tion gives the illusion of a much 
larger orchestra. This is accom- 
plished, partially, by cueing the 
missing voices in the parts of the 
instruments we have. The piano can 
be of great help in this respect. 

Engagements have been no prob- 
lem. Our only difficulty lies in pre- 
paring for and playing all of the 
engagements offered. We have given 
concerts in colleges and_ schools 
(both assembly programs and eve- 
ning concerts), for service and frater- 
nal groups, and for many other or- 
ganizations. The response of our au- 
diences has made all of the time and 
energy spent by the Symphonette 
worth while. 

I feel certain that other communi- 
ties in this country could profit by 
an organization such as ours. You 
may have the makings of one in 
your own locality. Why not explore 
the possibilities? 
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who are interested in exploring 
the frontiers of music and expand- 
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A LISTENERS 
ANTHOLOGY of MUSIC 


by Lillian Baldwin 


ae ee eee List 4.50 
Vol. 1l—The Musician as Poet, - 
Painter, and Dramatist............-.- List $5.80 


These two books are enjoying a phenomenal and deserved success. 


They are “indispensables" for every teacher and music lover. 





ACCOMPANIMENTS and 
INTERPRETATION 


Second Book New Musie Horizons 


This new type of teaching aid provides descriptive notes for 


List $1.72 


presenting every song in the pupil’s book. 





SILVER BURDETT COMPANY 


New York e Chicago ° San Francisco ° Dallas 
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RELEASES 3 
Symphonic String 
Course 


by 
Joseph E. Maddy 


> IMPORTANT 


Intermediate Scales 
and Etudes 


by 
Forrest L. Buchtel 


A new modern approach through mel- 
odic etudes and two-part inventions. 


A real band builder. 


Full instrumentation 
Parts (octavo size) 50¢ Pa. Cond. $1.00 


Vocal Technic 
by 
Peter Tkach 
A fundamental course in Voice and Sight Singing 
Student Book 50¢ Teacher's Man. (with acc.) $1.00 


supplementary melodic material. 





Ask to see these publications today! 


NEIL A. KJOS MUSIC CO.., Publisher 


223 W. Lake St. 


A complete course for the string class 
to be used either as a method or as 


Parts $1.00 each Pa. Cond.-Man. $2.00 


Chicago 6, Ill. 
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A member of the educational department of G. Schirmer, Inc., contrib- 


utes an understanding discussion of one of the music teacher’s prob- 


lems and suggests ways of simplifying it and that of the publisher. 





The Publisher's Representative Calls 


eee are busily engaged in get- 
ting across to your class the 
triads and their inversions or the 
influence of Richard Wagner on 
Anton Bruckner, or in the even 
more pressing task of preparing 
your chorus, orchestra, band, or all 
three for the forthcoming public 
concert when the interofliice phone 
rings in your classroom. What is 
this call? Probably the Kiwanis or 
Rotary, the Women’s Club or the 
church wanting a_= small choral 
group, the orchestra, a brass en- 
semble, or some such. But when you 
answer, the main office informs you 
that a Mr. Jones of the XYZ Publish- 
ing Company is calling and would 
like a few minutes of your time. 
You think, “Good heavens, I have 
all the materials needed for my 
work and to spend any time with 
a music salesman will be sheer 
waste!”” You relay the message how- 
ever, that in twenty minutes your 
class will be dismissed and then you 
will have a very few minutes to 
spend with Mr. Jones. 

While Mr. Jones waits he reflects 
on the inconvenience he is causing 
the busy teacher and how the situa- 
tion might be remedied. Should he 
arrange for an appointment by cor- 
responding with all the educators to 
find a convenient time? Undoubt 
edly every Mr. Jones of every pub- 
lishing firm has considered this plan 
and concluded that it would be im- 
practical. He usually travels a con- 
siderable distance to make the call 
and his time must be used to the 
best advantage, just as the educator 
must apportion his time in order to 
meet his obligations. In the midst 
of Mr. Jones’s reflections the class 
period cnds and the busy teacher 
hurries in to greet his visitor. 
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Now just who is this Mr, Jones 
of the XYZ Publishing Company? 
In the majority of cases he is a 
graduate of an accredited music in- 
stitution with a Bachelor’s degree in 
music education or its equivalent in 
applied music. Many of these Mr. 
Joneses have also completed work 
for a Master’s degree and some have 
even earned the title of ‘Doctor.” 
Mr. Jones is often a competent per- 
former on one or more musical in- 
struments, keeping up his perform- 
ance in the community symphony 
orchestra or a small ensemble when- 
ever he can manage to get home. 
Generally he has been a_ school 
music teacher or a teacher of piano, 
voice, theory, or similar subject in 
a teachers college, university, or con- 
servatory for from one to twenty 
years. He theretore, 
many of the problems which must 
be solved in the organization and ad- 


recognizes, 


ministration of the music program, 

During the past year many of the 
publishers’ representatives were pres- 
ent at each sectional meeting of the 


Music Educators National Confer- 
ence. ‘That means ‘Tulsa, Seattle, 
Salt Lake City, Indianapolis, Bir- 
mingham, and Scranton. In each sec- 
tion they were able to discuss prob- 
lems, listen to discussions and com- 
pare the musical work of choral and 
instrumental organizations, ‘They 
had the opportunity of talking with 
hundreds of teachers in your local- 
ity, and the added advantage of con- 
tacting those in all sections of the 
country. The foregoing credentials 
would indicate that Mr. Jones is 
“quite a fellow,” and the writer 
admits that he has acquaintances in 
this field who deserve the term. He 
has heard them perform, watched 
them direct their choirs, listened to 
their compositions, and has recog- 
nized the fact that they are musi- 
cians from the word go. 

However, Mr. Jones has a position 
with an emphasis on a particular 
subject. This, of course, is the study 
of materials, not alone those of his 
particular catalog, but also those of 
all other publishers. He must know 
the materials of his own publisher 
and must be acquainted with ‘the 
materials offered by other firms. At 
this point let it be said that, con- 
trary to some people’s belief, the 
representatives of publishing houses 
are not at cross purposes with one 
another, but instead are genuinely 
interested in seeing that the educa- 
tors are supplied with the best ma- 
terials available for their needs. 

Now we return to the interview 
of Mr. Jones of the XYZ Publishing 
Company with the music teacher. It 
is obvious that here are two people 
with liké interests. ‘The alert teacher 
is always looking for materials and 
methods adapted to his needs and 
the efhicient representative should be 
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in a position to suggest and recom- 
mend. Is it not possible that Mr. 
Jones has just the answer to your 
problem? At any rate, it is advisable 
to discuss your ideas with him since 
he is constantly striving to keep his 
publisher informed and enlightened 
about the needs of the educational 
field. As we all know, the specific 
problems of school music are not 
always clearly: understood by some 
ol the key people in the professional! 
field. We work with one French 
horn, if we are fortunate, whereas 
they rent three or four more, shouid 
the score call for that. When speak- 
ing or writing to the educational 
department of a publisher, it is im- 
perative that full details be given. 
Mr. Jones needs to know not only 
that you wish choral music, but also 
whether it is for mixed voices or 
men’s or women’s voices. He would 
be interested to know whether your 
tenor section is weak, your altos 
strong, and so on. If you are in need 
of a particular type of number, let 
him know so that he may serve you 
better. 


It is often my happy experience 
to be invited to a classroom as soon 
as I am announced. Furthermore, | 
am sometimes invited to talk to the 
class or to conduct a choir, an or- 
chestra, or a band. For a person in- 
terested in music education but 
necessarily kept from the actual par- 
ticipation, this is a treat and a real 
compliment. Class visitation serves 
another purpose, however. It gives 
the representative a better idea of 
the problems confronting the teacher 
and the type of material suitable to 
the particular situation, and results 
in better service from the publisher. 

In summary, then, it appears that 
the visit of Mr. Jones of the XYZ 
Publishing Company need not be a 
waste of time. He is musical, he is 
interested in your problems and 
may be able to help you. Your solu- 
tions and your ideas will undoubt- 
edly be of use to other teachers as 
well as to the publisher in his choice 
of publications. Both are interested 
in the cause of music education and 
are constantly at work on the best 
ideas available. 
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(Continued from page 22) 


diction and pronunciation. If a 
singer arrives from the provinces 
with an accent which sounds idio- 
matic, the first lessons are always 
in correct pronunciation. English is 
a very beautiful singing language 
and certainly deserving of much 
more attention than it has received. 

The responsibility of teaching 
youngsters is great, and applies par- 
ticularly to advising them about 
their careers. Many prospective 
pupils have come to me wanting to 
know if they will be able to sing 
over the radio or in the movies after 
studying for a year. Without telling 
them anything that will make them 
lose their enthusiasm I have to point 
out that besides natural equipment, 
rigorous training and discipline are 
necessary, even though these are 
rarely understood by enthusiastic 
families and friends. When the stu- 
dent has learned that it is obligatory 
to serve art to be an artist, the car- 
dinal principle has been understood. 





The Much - Acclaimed 


SABRE DANCE 


from Aram Khachaturian’s “GAYNE BALLET” 


Full Concert Band............ 
Condensed Conductor's Score. . 


5.00 
1.00 


Symphonic Band............ 7.50 
Gr PONNas sé cscas ohecdee Se 


(Sabre Dance appears in THREE DANCES which includes also LULLABY and 
‘DANCE OF THE ROSE MAIDENS from “‘Gayne Ballet’) 


PIANO SOLO (Transcribed by Oscar Levant)... 
PIANO SOLO (Simplified Arr. by Lou Singer)... 
PIANO — 4 HANDS . ‘ , 
SABRE DANCE BOOGIE for Piano............. 
ACCORDION SOLO (Arr. by Charles Magnante). 


VIOLIN SOLO (Arr. by Jascha Heifetz). . . 


ee eee 


- 1.00 


SMALL ORCHESTRA (Standard) (Arr. by Harry Horlick) (DANCE ORCHESTRA (Arr. by Vic Schoen) 
: 2 PIANOS — 4 HANDS (Arr. by Pierre Luboshutz) 


LEEDS MUSIC CORPORATION > exo Bipc. + 
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VARIETY 


(Continued from page 9) 


tors caught it again. They were told, 
in overall effect, that commercial 
radio was doing most of their job 
for them and that they’d missed the 
boat in most of their own air efforts. 
There were mutterings and head- 
shakings in educator circles, appar- 
ently stunned by the belated coun- 
ter assault. And the Institute’s vari- 
ous panels produced a customary 
quota of listener and educator beefs 
about radio’s commercialism, cen- 
tered mostly, it scemed, on tripham- 
mer plugs of certain cigaret adver- 
tisers. But there was certainly no 
formidable or organized retort to 
the industry offensive. Many expect- 
ed, at least, that H. B. McCarty of 
WHA (U. of Wisconsin), a firehorse 
of former meetings, would rise up 
and fight back. But McCarty 
shrugged it off, remarking he guessed 
he was “getting mellow” and, any- 
way, commercial radio was doing a 
much better job than it used to. 
Spearhead of the broadcaster bar- 
rage was Ted Cott, WNEW (N. Y.) 
veepee, who, in accepting chairman- 
ship of the opening session, had 
warned institute director Keith Ty- 
ler that it was going to be an in- 
dustry soundoff. He wasn’t kidding. 
“It is time the educators got ed- 
ucated,” he teed off. “They are 
mired in the false syllogisms of the 
actual facts, and are basing their 
attacks on false claims. They are 
substituting philology for philoso- 
phy. The fact remains that the great- 
est degree of incompetence in the 
American system of broadcasting 
rests with the educational groups. 
American radio is the best in 
the world. This institute should be 
its press agent and not its detractor. 
But many educators have not used 
radio as a tool, but as a football. 
“I challenge the pressure groups. 
I challenge their claims to present- 
ing programs in the public interest. 
I think they have abused the intent 
of public service, and have wound 
up behind the 8-ball of failure. Why 
are educational programs always so 
arty? Why are they cloaked in sym- 
bolism? Why is the leading protago- 
nist some mythical person named 
Joe Smith, American, or quote The 
Little Man? Why are educational 
programs the place to experiment in 
futuristic musical cues?” 
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He suggested that educational 
programs mostly “‘preach to the con- 
verted” instead of being ‘“mission- 
aries for new areas of helpfulness.” 
Marconi didn’t invent the radio to 
turn America’s living rooms into 
classrooms, Cott asserted. ‘‘A proper 
proportion of educational programs 
done with the expertness that only 
trained radio people can bring to a 
community audience can give radio 
its continued acceptance by _ the 
American people.” He wound up by 
suggesting the educators “forget 
about getting into print by attack- 
ing radio” and “look at some facts.” 

Some, although not all, of Cott’s 
panel speakers—the scheduled topic 
was “Building and Producing Effec- 
tive Programs’—chimed in. WOV’s 
(N. Y.) Arnold Hartley asserted that 
radio was a lot more grown up than 
many of its critics and charged that 
educational institutions have to a 
great extent failed to take advantage 
of the FM band handed them by 
the FCC. 

The theme was echoed by indus- 
try representatives in subsequent ses- 
sions, but neither at the opener nor 
later did the educators fight back. 
The finishing touches of the coun- 
terattack were put on Sunday night 
at the annual dinner by a trio of 
critics-turned-defenders of radio. 

“Don’t kick that poor broadcast- 
ing hound for the tricks you allowed 
him to learn,” admonished Saul Car; 
son, New Republic columnist. ‘Look 
homeward, angel! Look, for instance, 
among the educators. They had 
their chance and what did they do 
with it. They got their feet wet in 
radio, right up to their spic-and-span 
coattails . . . then educational radio 
folded up and died, leaving the field 
to the people it would denounce, a 
generation later, as hucksters. But 
don’t blame broadcasting for the ills 
of a society made in your image. 
When you have removed advertising 
from our billboards, toned it down 
in newspapers and magazines, taken 
its influence out of 1,001 phases of 
our daily life—then you have the 
right to demand that broadcasting 
do likewise.” 

Bob Stephan, Cleveland Plain 
Dealer radio editor, rapped the slot- 
ting of public service shows in “un- 
attractive time periods,” but pro- 
posed that education ‘‘must cease 
being a beggar on commercial ra- 
dio’s doorstep” and pay its way to 


maintain its radio rating. Third 
sound-offer was Dean Myers, Colum- 
bus Dispatch radio editor. 

There were some among indus- 
try’s forces at the institute who felt 
that the self-appointed defenders 
went overboard to the point of 
painting radio considerably whiter 
than it really is. A more general 
feeling, however, was one of frustra- 
tion. As one_ broadcaster - said, 
“When we finally got around to roll- 
ing out the heavy artillery, there 
was no one to shoot at.” 
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gence quotients, and age are taken 
into consideration and care is taken 
to administer the stimuli under psy- 
chologically reliable conditions. 

Third, linking music to medicine 
is not a new concept. Although the 
relation of the art of music to the 
art of healing continues to intrigue 
physician, musician, and psycholo- 
gist alike, it must be remembered 
that the Hebrews, Greeks, and Egyp- 
tians of ancient days were aware of 
the beneficial powers of music on 
mind and body. And yet, despite the 
fact that for more than 2500 years 
countless observers have maintained 
a steadfast faith in musical therapy, 
we of today have not progressed sig- 
nificantly beyond the point of quot- 
ing one another’s opinions and of 
stating general theories based most- 
ly upon laboratory studies on bodily 
reactions. 

Fourth, the use of music in indus- 
try has increased markedly during 
recent years. Owing to the value 
placed by the present generation on 
mechanical contrivances, and to ex- 
aggerated demands created by mod- 
ern warfare on the production of 
huge quantities of manufactured 
materials, man-hour output has nat- 
urally become a prime consideration 
to industrial management. Produc- 
tion engineers are aware that the 
attitudes and morale of employees 
directly influence job efficiency. Be- 
cause music helps to build good 
morale, they consider it as a possible 
source of industrial stimulation, par- 
ticularly in connection with tasks of 
simple and monotonous nature, such 
as commonly occur in production 
lines. Efficiency experts inquiring 
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into studies relating to the effects 
of music on work discovered that, 
under laboratory conditions, music 
in general increases muscular tonic- 
ity and thereby tends to delay fa- 
tigue, and that slow rhythms and 
music in the minor mode, decrease 
work when points of fatigue are 
reached. For practical purposes, 
however, these findings proved of 
limited value to industry in that the 
studies were conducted under arti- 
ficial and restrictive conditions. Fur- 
thermore, data on the types of ap- 
propriate musical selections for var- 
ious work conditions were sparse in- 
deed. Nevertheless, this limited in- 
formation, in addition to that de- 
rived from study of experimenta- 
tions on work and fatigue by such 
researchers as Kraeplin, Mosso, Bills, 
Robinson, and Thorndike, served as 
a starting point for the efficiency en- 
gineers. They learned that over a 
continued period of time human 
performance is marked by common 
work characteristics graphically de- 
scribed in psychological “fatigue and 
work curves.” 

In summary, knowledge of these 
curves of work and fatigue has led 
to the following application of mu- 
sic in industry: (1) Lively music 
(martial) for five to ten minutes at 
the beginning of the day’s work, 


presumably shortens the “warming- 
up” period. (2) Music of varied tem- 
pos played near the end of the first 
quarter of the work shift anticipates 
and presumably helps to lessen the 
drop in efficiency usually occurring 
at that time. (3) Popular tunes. 
light opera airs, and waltzes played 
during lunch time presumably in- 
duce relaxation. (4) Music of an 
animated nature played during the 
third quarter of the working day is 
calculated to combat oncoming bore- 
dom and fatigue. (5) Spirited music 
played at the end of the work-shift 
concludes the day on a note of good 
morale. 

Since we are concerned with all 
aspects of music’s effect on man, we 
must regard music as music, and not 
as a specialized laboratory device to 
be used as a means of stimulating re- 
sponses that are externally measur- 
able. The function of music is social 
as well as personal. Its purpose is to 
convey to others the emotional ideas 
of the creative artist. And yet this 
mode of expression carries with it 
affective associations established by 
the impact of society on the com- 
poser abstrusely reflected in the 
characteristics of his work. In a 
word, music is in its very conception 
nurtured by the forces that consti- 
tute social intercourse. Reciprocally, 


it influences the lives of men through 
its recreative powers which arouse in 
them intense emotional reactions. 
At the same time, the listener’s feel- 
ings in response to music are nor- 
mally expressed in orderly fashion 
because good music is in itself an 
example of a disciplined relation- 
ship of ideas resolving unity and 
variety in dynamic equilibrium. For 
this reason, music is of great psy- 
chological significance. It is a dis- 
play of the resolution of one com- 
pelling personality—music—dynamic- 
ally working with another person- 
ality—man—with music and man 
mutually asserting themselves. In 
the final analysis, the extent to 
which music will succeed in evoking 
socially acceptable emotions will de- 
pend, first, on the aesthetic pro- 
foundness of the music itself; and, 
second, on the concepts and ideals 
which are inherent in or already 
formulated by the listener: himself. 
In other words, music is capable of 
recalling through suggestion only 
like qualities of emotional experi- 
ences previously accumulated by the 
individual through his everyday con- 
tact with life situations. Thus we 
find that music acts to facilitate 
man’s emotional reflections. 

It is hoped that even in this lim- 
ited discussion on the nature of man 
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and music, the point regarding the 
difficulty of producing and studying 
genuine emotional behavior in the 
laboratory has been demonstrated 
sufficiently. This writer holds to the 
conviction that if research in this 
field is to yield comprehensive re- 
sults, more problems must be inves- 
tigated from the psychosocial view- 
point with the emphasis upon the 
behavior background of the listener. 
This will, of course, present certain 
difficulties in that research of this 
nature will demand analysis of more 
complex study conditions than those 
typically encountered in laboratories 
presently devoted to the study of 
human behavior. Furthermore, in 
many instances, it will demand that 
the researchers possess a broader un- 
derstanding of the humanities and 
the social studies, in addition to a 
fundamental training in the biolog- 
ical sciences. This broadening of the 
scope of study and the student might 
lead eventually to greater achieve- 
ments in the application of music in 
medicine, industry, and normal daily 
living. It might also hasten’ the 
achievement of the more worth- 
while goals in the total field of the 
study of the art of living. 

Since one of the twofold purposes 
of this discussion is to consider re- 
search which will be of benefit to 
those working in abnormal or patho- 
logical living, as related to music in 
therapy, at this point it seems ad- 
visable to recommend specific types 
of investigation as desirable research 
approaches in this field: (1) Study 
factors relating to the individual’s 
social and cultural history. This im- 
plies the need for assimilating data 
describing the patient in terms of 
racial, family, religious, community, 
and economic influences (2) Estab- 
lish the psychological characteristics 
of the individual by studying his 
attitudinal behavior. (3) Inquire 
into the individual’s medical and 
physiological history. This inquiry 
may be followed by psychiatric ob- 
servation. (4) Determine, if possible, 
the specific musical listening preju- 
dices and/or performing skills and 
training background of the individ- 
ual. 

During 1938 the present writer 
completed a doctoral study in which 
he followed, to a large extent, the re- 
search approaches listed above. ‘The 
purpose of the study was to as- 
certain whether it was possible to 


differentiate between emotionally 
adjusted and emotionally maladjust- 
ed school children by applying mu- 
sic as a means of tapping the stream 
of speech with written free associa- 
tions. Ninety-five children, varying 
in age from seven to thirteen years, 
served as subjects. 

I wish to direct my concluding re- 
marks to the teachers of music in 
general. Many worth-while contribu- 
tions can be made to the entire field 
of research in functional music by 
the classroom and studio teachers of 
music, without the aid of intricate 
and expensive laboratory equip- 
ment, For example, although some 
investigations have been made al- 
ready regarding whether common re- 
sponses can be associated with spe- 
cific musical selections by average 
listeners, or even by trained musi- 
cians, no light of any significance 
has as yet been shed on this prob- 
lem. It must be realized that the 
moods described in larger musical 
forms, such as the sonata, suite, or 
syinphonic tone poem, vary in con- 
tent, not only between the different 
movements but even in the different 
themes within a given movement of 
a single composition. In other words, 
any major musical work is a com- 
posite of many moods, though one 
night predominate. Therefore, it is 
adivisable to present for listening 
purposes in research, only single 
themes, complete and in their orig- 
inal form—harmony, key, instrumen- 
tation, tempo, dynamics, and so on. 
It should further be realized that 
the listener will interpret the mood 
of certain musical works in terms of 
previous associations; or for other 
psychological reasons, his mood re- 
actions will be controlled according 
to the state of the organism at that 
particular moment. Despite the fact 
that such variables, and many oth- 
ers, may appear on the scene, there 
exists an urgent need for the accu- 
mulation of a mass of data, repre- 
sentative of the various geographi- 
cal, economic, educational, and so- 
cial differences throughout the coun- 
try. 

In the final analysis, whether or 
not teachers of music become active- 
ly interested in formal research, they 
are, in the daily practice of their 


* Alexander Capsurso, “Written Responses 
as a Function of the Stability of Emotional 
Behavior in a Music Situation.” Journal of 
General Psychology, 1940, 23, pp. 289-304. 
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profession, exerting great social and 
psychological influence. Even cen- 
turies ago, Plato, realizing this, 
summed up the cause of psychoso- 
cial music when he said, “Musical 
training is a more potent instrument 
than any other because rhythm and 
harmony find their way into the in- 
ward places of the soul, on which 
they mightily fasten, imparting 
grace, and making the soul of him 
who is rightly educated, graceful.” 





KNUTH 


(Continued from page 19) 


organized has grown into today’s 
program of instrumental music in- 
cluding two bands, two orchestras, 
string quartettes, and a wide assort- 
ment of instrumental ensembles. 
The listening activities center around 
record listening, attendance at cam- 
pus concerts, and a rich concert 
schedule in San Francisco’s Opera 
House and concert halls. The com- 
posing activity has developed into 
several sections of composers’ work- 
shops and has become one of the 
most important drives for serious 
study in the regular theory classes. 
A unique feature of the composers’ 
workshop plan was the inclusion of 
one section devoted exclusively to 
popular music and an opportunity 
to have compositions and orchestra- 
tions performed by a laboratory or- 
chestra of class members. 

Informal student and faculty con- 
certs, in addition to the major con- 
certs, are given each semester and 
fuse the instrumental, choral, and 
listening activities into a real co- 
adventure of faculty and students. 
Such concerts have become popular 
campus events and are well attend- 
ed. Many private studio teachers, 
professional musicians, and _ school- 
teachers have enrolled as part-time 
students, joining the regular full- 
time students in these activities of 
music experiencing. The technical 
demands of an increasing musician- 
ship in the various activities pointed 
the way to new courses and added 
faculty, including members of the 
San Francisco Symphony and weil- 
known teachers of voice, organ, and 
piano located in the metropolitan 
area. 

It is interesting to note that as 
students graduated and became teach- 
ers in the public schools, an informal 
but critical evaluation program be- 
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gan in terms of the teacher-training 
responsibilities of the college. ‘The 
constructive criticism of graduates 
in the field was extremely im- 
portant in giving shape and direc- 
tion to the teacher-training program. 
The influence of successful practice 
in the field brought into being vari- 
ous instrumental classes, piano class- 
es, and vocal technique classes. Lab- 
oratory classes in basic instrumental 
repair and materials clinics became 
very popular and have continued 
to serve a real need. Superior artis- 
try in some one area of performance 
with a broad background in all as: 
pects of the teacher-training  pro- 
gram for music became the course of 
action that sustained and evolved 
graduates as successful teachers. 

Another interesting development 
grew out of college participation in 
the activities of the Temple of Re- 
ligion at the Golden Gate Interna- 
tional Exposition. These cooperative 
activities of the churches of the Bay 
Area in a two-year exposition pro- 
gram brought about a new vision of 
the importance of cooperative action 
of all churches. Its effect at the col- 
lege was the development of a De- 
partment of Sacred Music, with em- 
phasis on choral music and organ 
music, as it met the basic and com- 
mon needs of a cross section of all 
churches without regard to denom- 
ination, Church organists, assistants, 
and a number of choir directors and 
assistants are numbered among the 
students enrolled in this program. 
Thus it is readily apparent that liv- 
ing as a part of a community brings 
forth many educational develop- 
ments. 

A far-reaching educational devel- 
opment initiated by the students and 
faculty and sponsored by the Music 
Federation is the Summer Music 
Workshop for elementary, junior, 
and senior high school students of the 
Bay Area. The basic purposes of the 
music workshop are twofold. First 
and most important, it provides a 
wide scope of artistic experience in 
its natural social setting. Boys and 
girls of similar interests and talents 
are brought together in many work- 
shop experiences. The advanced or- 
chestra, band, and choir of the high 
school workshop reach a high de- 
gree of artistic excellencé each sum- 
mer, while the work of the elemen- 
tary students in the junior workshop 
represents competent choral and in- 


strumental performance at this level 
of experience. All levels of choral 
and instrumental study and_per- 
formance are represented. The total 
program is enriched by activities in 
art, drama, radio, and industrial arts, 
and a rare student spirit is reflected 
in the weekly newspaper published 
by the workshop’s journalism. stu- 
dents. Constantly uppermost in the 
thinking of the college administra- 
tion is the fact that the summer mu- 
sic workshop exists primarily as a 
project for the wholesome develop- 
ment of boys and girls with artistic 
talent. Only to the degree that this 
first purpose is realized can the sec- 
ond purpose be achieved. This sec- 
ond purpose is to provide a summer 
session laboratory in observation and 
practice for the teachers in training 
and for teachers in service that have 
returned to the college summer ses- 
sion for advanced work. 

Now, in the eleventh year of its 
operation, the workshop is limited 
to an enrollment of yoo students, 
with approximately 300 students in 
the senior workshop and 100 in the 
junior workshop. As practically all 
students come from the homes of the 
Bay Area, responsibility for them is 
limited to the hours of the actual 
workshop activities. A nominal 
workshop fee of $15 is charged for 
the six-weeks’ period. The faculty of 
the workshop is taken from the reg- 
ular college staff, members of the 
San Francisco Symphony, music ed- 
ucators of the area, and advanced 
students from the college. Each sum- 
mer, school materials clinics are con- 
ducted by having the workshop 
band and orchestra perform new 
composition for critical review be- 
fore the music educators of the area 
and the students enrolled in the 
college summer session. An operetta 
each summer provides opportunity 
for students interested in music-dra- 
matic experience, while the regular 
choral program gives the basic cho- 
ral experience. Most important to 
the teacher-training program at San 
Francisco State College, the Summer 
Music Workshop has become a nat- 
ural place for beginning students to 
discover their interest and talent in 
the profession of music education. 

The most recent development ol 
the Department of Music is its 
growth into a Division of Creative 
Arts including the experience areas 
of music, drama, radio, art, and cre- 
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ative industrial arts. Thus the tradi- _ 


tional departments involved have 
become fused into one administra- 
tive organization. Now in its second 
year of existence, this organization 
has proved that the separate subjects 
gain new vistas of growth and an 
over-all creative arts strength in the 
educational program. Students’ tal- 
ents are rarely confined to one area 
of artistic expression but are given 
opportunity for growth to meet in- 
dividual needs without the usual 
red tape of separate departmental 
organization. 

The story of the Music Federation 
is unique because its own growth 
has destroyed its traditional Depart- 
ment of Music as well as the other 
subject departments of Art, Drama, 
Radio and Industrial Arts. In a very 
real sense these traditional depart- 
ments have been replaced by a De- 
partment of Creative Arts. 
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distinguish contrasting periods. The 
Impressionistic Period in all art 
created innumerable exquisite frag- 
ments of sound, scintillating and 
gleaming shafts of light and color 
that continually are converging, 
melting, and vanishing; while clarity 
of line and exacting formalism pre- 
dominate in the works of the Classi- 
cal Period. Compare the classicism 
heard in music with that seen in 
Grecian architecture. The repetition 
of the pillars seen in the classic pro- 
portions of a Greek temple exempli- 
fies much that is heard in Haydn 
and Mozart. In presentation of the 
fugue, let the boys and girls under- 
stand how this device can pile itself 
higher and higher like the aspiring 
arches of a Greek cathedral. The 
ears and eyes of boys and girls 
should be sensitive to everything. 

We are continually surrounded by 
the elements of music. A tall tree 
sways in a flowing rhythm, and we 
can sense the counterpoint in the 
various lines of rolling hills succeed- 
ing themselves into the distance. Be- 
come aware of the harmony of tonal 
colors and feel the stabs of sudden 
brilliant color in the landscape. We 
must be acutely sensitive to all 
things if we expect to develop this 
capacity to the utmost in youngsters. 

Our purpose is not to glorify art. 
All arts are fulfilling human values; 
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consequently we must keep closely 
in touch with human values and 
with human experience. Acquire 
the humanist viewpoint in regard to 
teaching, and through the arts lead 
toward personal and social commun- 
ion. There must be in each of us a 
burning faith in humanity and in 
what will happen to this humanity 
in music. Principles to work on must 
be acquired and through a survey 
of everyday living we can accomplish 
an understanding of the likeness in 
the arts and gain a better under- 
standing of the people in the world. 
Today’s complex and varied life 
demands creative teaching to meet 
the variety presented. He is master 
who uses to the fullest that which 
he possesses. The development of 
children into socially well-adapted 
individuals requires our understand- 
ing and sincere appreciation of all 
that is about us. We are wholly 
aware that life is not a series of 
happy events. We must be conscious 
of the somber and the sad as well 
as of the bright and the gay in life. 
To junior and senior high school 
students there occasionally should 
be presented through music and 
pictures the misery of life in over- 
crowded quarters, the tragedy of 
pain and death, the horrors of war, 
but never the glorification of it. 
During the same period the better 
way of life should be exemplified 
through experience, pictures, and 
music. This type of teaching is force- 
fully leading the way to freedom 
through presentation of truth. 

We are far too concerned with 
the technicalities of the song and 
not enough concerned with the uni- 
versality behind it. The folk songs 
of the world provide the greatest 
emotional impact with the least 
effort. We are conscious of the gaiety 
of a race or we hear the cry of 
oppression in the many and varied 
songs created by the peoples. A per- 
fect marriage of form and content 
in folk music is accomplished with 
delightful simplicity. Folk songs are 
the songs of and by the people and 
are naturally appealing to them. 
The inclusion of folk songs provides 
material about people, places, and 
universal themes that will have real 
and lasting significance to the stu- 
dents. Let the boys and girls in 
your classes develop their own songs 
about things that are important to 
them. Let teaching help put music 
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back as an ordinary means of com- 
munication with ordinary people. 

Music must be brought down 
from its place on the pedestal. It 
must be brought down to earth and 
wedded with human events. We have 
inherited our music from the kings 
who took it from the peasants and 
glorified it. Since students can “‘grab 
hold” of only that music of which 
they are aware, and since music in- 
terests most people when it deals 
with human events, we take some- 
thing average in life and elevate it 
to higher planes. Our direction 
should be forward and _ backward, 
upward and downward. We should 
not assume that everybody has as 
much interest in music as we have, 
nor should we think that it is as 
easy for others as it is for us. The 
self-respecting standards of many 
teachers often cause the forcing of a 
program that is of too high a stand- 
ard. Music has been developed 
gradually since the ninth century. 
The increase of complexity has to be 
learned gradually; consequently we 
must lead up to Beethoven’s Ninth 
Symphony. If you have sung folk 
songs or felt dance movement you 
immediately 'recognize these _ ele- 
ments in the symphony; yet follow- 
ing the Erotica or the Brahms First 
Symphony is like following an im- 
portant drama or the choreography 
of a brilliant ballet. The various 
themes are important characters, 
and here we have an opportunity 
to dramatize the music. 

Learn from the concert singel 
who, no matter what he sings, be- 
comes what he sings. The successful 
singer will create pictures through 
a variety of tonal qualities. Different 
types of music demand different 
types of tone, and music is not all 
polish and roundness—there is angu- 
larity as well as curved line in it. 
Music is “self.” Man’s own body is 
the first instrument, with the breath 
providing voice. Too many school 
choruses today are like robed organ 
pipes. These groups may execute 
notation accurately, yet there is no 
living music. Correct singing means 
we are giving, not performing. Dare 
to be like the concert singer and 
develop his reaction to music in the 
lives of students. Through released 
imagination will come expression of 
the emotions of the inner life; the 
faces, minds, and bodies of the stu- 
dents must reflect all the hope, fear, 


joy, aspiration, despair, struggle, 
and eventual triumph of the spiri- 
tual. These are the expressions of 
music, and these are the living emo- 
tions that will forever remain with 
your students. 

Never become isolated as “the 
music teacher.” Boys and girls come 
from all areas, so keep abreast and 
make friends in all circles. The mu- 
sic teacher must know all types of 
music and become acquainted with 
much more than music to achieve 
a succesful program. You should — 
understand the style of Stan Kenton 
as well as that of Guy Lombardo. 
Your popularity with students in- 
creases when you know the latest 
hit tunes. Be “wise to” other things 
too. Know the best men in athletics 
—both those of your school and 
those in the national sports world. 
Through your broad knowledge you 
are speaking a language that, at the 
mention of your name, will prompt 
students to say, “He’s a real guy!” 

Your experiences and imagination 
will be a power source for better 
teaching. A natural curiosity about 
the world around you will build 
confidence, will increase knowledge 
of what is happening in theworld. 
You must give up considering mu- 
sic as performance and get it back as 
a part of life, like worshiping, lov- 
ing, playing, and sorrowing. This 
approach can be realized through 
continually seeking an ever-widening 
experience in life. If we are aware 
of the student’s need for living, we 
will make music nearer that life and 
get more from the students. Since we 
live by what we have taken in and 
since it becomes a part of us, take 
time to see, hear, feel, understand, 
and imagine with all your being. 
Begin to discover things for your- 
self. On the day of the final ex- 
amination let the student examine 
you. If you have made the most of © 
life about you, your grade will be | 
high. The questions of your students 7 
will be fertile indications of what | 
they have learned. Your students = 
will have gained an appreciation © 
that will have permeated the whole — 
music program—one of creating, | 
singing, listening, and reading. All” 
these combine to form strong sup- 
porting arches in the development” 
of a vital musical program, a pro- | 
gram that will serve as a memorable 
and useful aid toward the enrich- | 
ment of life itself. 
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